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ces a cots os 
We fSHMMEDIATELY Mrs. Mal- 
1 pas began to inveigh againſt 
love and all its joys. She 


F 


keSYx called it a falſe, delulive 
paſſion, and proteſted ſhe would, on no 
terms whatever, engage a ſecond time in- 4 
A wwe connection. K 


Revel, ungding aſked her if the had 
made a reſolution to forſwear all com- 
; Vol.. II, B Mmecrce 


2 The I. O CK E T. 
merce with mankind; adding, that he 
fancied ſhe would find converſation, li- 
mited to females alone, rather  infipid. . 


*. 11 


She 3 with vivacity, that ſhe _ 
did not think her own ſex quite ſo dull 
as he did. But it is not my intention, 
* continued ſhe, to debar myſelf of any 
<« innocent recreation, and I imagine 
* that any ſuch enjoyment may be pro- 
_ << perly increaſed by the admiſſion of 
men to a ſhare in my friendſhip: 1 
„ am reſolved, however, that all my 
connections wall be of the” Platonic 
c kind. * 5 


Revel, who was too well ang 
with human nature and the fair ſex. not 
to know how very fallacious ſuch a 
ſcheme muſt be, eſpecially when planned 
by a woman of Mrs. Malpas's diſpoſi- 


tion, not only. laughed within. himſelf, 
but loudly, and 0 her face declared that 
a , 10 0 he 
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he had never yet known a ſingle woman 


who could keep up to the purity of Pla- 
toniſm, © Thouſands, added he, have 
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been impoſed upon by men pretend- 
ing to have no other deſign in their 
attachment than to enliven diſintereſt- 
ed friendſhip, have deceived them in 
the moſt attrocious manner. The 
good giris, indeed, continued he, 
ſarcaſtically, too often contribute to 
the fatal deception by their own ex- 


ceſſive credulity. Now whenever a 


lady, relying upon her Platonics, 
begins firſt, ſhe will, in all human 
probability, be undone, and as ſhe 
courts her own ruin by deceiving ker- 


ſelf, ſhegives a male friend the great- 


eſt advantage imaginable over her 
an advantage which he may very 
juſtly take without being tormented 
with any ſelf. reproaching ſenſations; 
for no man can refuſe a challenge 

B 2 e from 
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* from a lady it is a duty to follow 
«< when ſhe leads the way. Take care 
of yourſelf, therefore, madam; you 
<< have pointed out the path ſo plainly 
that I cannot poſſibly miſtake it, and 
< if any miſchief ſhould happen which 
<< you do not at preſent ſuſpe&, I beg 
vou will not blame we, as I have given 
you fair warning.” 


| The widow laughed in her turn at 
Revel's declaring himſelf ſo ready for 
her, and dared him to do his worſt, 


Mrs. Malpas, indeed, at that moment 
did not, by any means, know what ſhe 
was about. Believing, from what ſhe 
had often read concerning their intima- 
cies, that a man and a woman, like flint 
and ſteel, could not be often within con- 
raft of each other without emitting 
ſparks of affection which might in time 
Kindle a conſiderable flame; but ſhe was 

* not 
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not aware that the fire fo kindled might 
conſume her without damaging in the 
leaſt her inflaming companion. In ſhort, 
her whole thoughts being now bent on 
making ſare of Revel, ſhe left herſelf 
quite unguarded, and thinking herſelf. 
perfectly ſafe, under the idea of indulg- 
ing a chaſte friendſhip, ſhe by degrees 
both permitted and encouraged liberties 
at which a woman with a leſs preſumptu- 

ous dependance on her own diſcretion 
would have ſtarted at, Had ſhe been as 
diſcreet as ſhe was daring ſhe would have 
flown from her new friend with precipi- 
ration, and convinced him by her flight 
that ſhe ſuſpected him, not irrationally, 


of harbouring deſigns __—_— her not 
nn Platonic.. | 


Mrs. Malpas, pleaſed with the freedoms 
of the man to whom ſhe could not feek 
any. averſion, and hoping by her in- 
dulgence to bring him to ſolicit for the 
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left favour in a way which would ſuffi- 
ciently authorize her granting it, ſet no 
bounds to her encouraging behaviour; 
ſhe conducted herſelf in a manner too 
particular to paſs unnoticed and too ri- 
diculous to be defended. 


However, as Mrs. Malpas and Revel 
had few witneſſes to their friendly inter- 
views, Bonfoy excepted,t hey were not ſo 
reſerved in their carriage to each other 
as they perhaps would otherwiſe have 
been. Bonfoy being too well acquainted 
with his friend's principles, principles 
by which moſt of the young men of the 
age, and too many of the old ones are 
governed, not to know that it would be 
a difficult matter to talk him from. his 
purpoſe, either by argument or perſua- 
ion, thought it beſt to appear blind to 
what he could not prevent, and to make 
what 1s called a diverſion for the enemy. 
In order to put his new machine into 

motion, 
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| motion, he propoſed a return to Single- 
ton-hall. 


| Revel did not liſten with any pleaſure 
to this propoſal, and indeed Bonfoy 
would not have thought of it but on his 
friend's account, as he plainly ſaw that 
he was plunging into entanglements 
from which he would not find it eaſy to 
diſengage himſelf, To ſnatch his friend 
from the precipice to which he was hur- 
Tying, while his fituation was not im- 
mediately dangerous, and to preſerve 
Mrs. Malpas from the commiſſion of an 
irretrievable error he ſacrificed his own 
Pleafure ; gladly he would have remained 
at the cottage, becauſe he was charmed 
with its ſituation, and becauſe it was not 


far from Maſs Weſt ; but the increaſing 
intimacy between the above mentioned 
couple determined him not to remain 
there, and his determination certainly 


B4 reſulted 
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reſulted from his ſincere regard to them 
both. 


Bonfoy, though he ſeldom ſaw Miſs 
Weſt, ſtill hoped and expected every 
day to meet her ſomewhere, and ſhe had 
indeed ſince her reſidence at the cottage 
paid two viſits to Mrs. Malpas, yet 
notwithſtanding the great ſatisfaction he 
received from thoſe viſits, being ad- 
mitted of the party with Revel, he 
deemed it his duty as a friend and as a 
man of honour. to convey his fellow- 
travellor, if poſſible from a place in 
which he was in the greateſt danger of 
ſullying his own character by injuring 
the reputation of Mrs. Malpas. Butit 
was not without meeting with a violent 
oppoſition from him, that he could pre- 
vail on his friend to quit a ſpot where he 
began to find more entertainment than 
he had expected. At length, however, 


he did prevail on him to depart. The 
lady 
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Lady could have almoſt killed him fos 
drawing away his friend jult when ſhe: 
began to conceive hopes of making him 


as tender as. ſhe wiſhed him to be; but 
he carried his point. 
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On. their arrival at the hall they; were 
welcomed with the moſt cordial. fatife 
faction, but Revel plainly diſcovered by 
his unuſual ſeriouſneſs that he wiſhed 
himſelf ſomewhere on . . 
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Singleton could not help obſerving it,, 
nor could he refrain from mentioning, 
what he had obſerved to Bonfoy, who, 
took that opportunity to tell him he had, 
with the utmoſt difficulty, ſeparated his, 
friend from the widow who might, he. 
thought, ſuffer with bim by. the con- 
tinuance of their intimacy.. © Beſides,, 
continued he, as I. wiſhed Mrs, Mal- 
pas to leave the cottage, in order ta 
have it entirely in my own poſſeſſion, 
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I hoped that ſhe would take their 
ſudden departure as a hint for her to 
remove herſelf. I was in hopes alſo 
of having the pleaſure of your com- 

pany there, after her removal,“ | 


Singleton thanked him, but made no 
promiſe; he only ſaid, I don't believe 


£6 


6e 


that you will find Mrs Malpas in haſte 
to leave you. I know very well that 
when once a woman takes a fancy, 
either to a particular perſon or a par- 
ticular place, ſne will not quit either 
of them in a hurry, You have acted, 
in my opinion, very wiſely in leaving 
her to herſelf; as ſhe cannot by herſelf 
do any miſchief—women are mil- 
chievous creatures. I am ſorry to 
hear that Mr. Revel would have 
thrown himſelf into a dangerous ſitu- 
ation by a connection with this ro- 
mantic widow, artful and deſigning 


* I warrant her, I hope he will now 


reflect 
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reflect ſeriouſly upon the conſequences 


to be expected from ſuch a connection 


before it is too late. 


ag Such " ee fr, ſaid Bonfoy, 


is often attended with. conſequences 
fatal to both the parties concerned in 


it. A man of honour ſhould conſider 


thoroughly the nature of his engage- 
ments with a woman, before he enters 
into them; he certainly ſhould not, 
under the maſk of affection, reduce 


her to a condition which, if he really 
loves her, muſt neceſſarily make him, 


as well as her, inexpreſſibly miſerable.” 


« Moſt unqueſtionably he ſhould not, 


replied Singleton, with a ſigh which 
he ſtrove in vain to ſuppreſs ; yet ſuch 
is the aſtoniſhing power of the paſſions 
when people are in the hey day of 
their blood, that every virtue is 


; ſwept Wy" before them; not only 
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wie are, in the end, more obliged to 
them than we can poſſibly conceive, 
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the thoughtleſs but the reflecting are 


carried down the torrents of deſire. 


However, we cannot blame © the 
cruelty of thoſe women who reject 


our offers, . light our addreſſes, and 


refuſe to liſten to our complaints, as 


for they, by their rejections, ſlights, 
and refuſals, greatly aſſiſt us, by 
ſaving us from the commiſſion of 


follies which often hurry us to cri- 
. minal actions, ſeverely to be repented 


of to the laſt moment of our ex- 


4 jiſtence.“ 


Singleton uttered this ſpeech with 


great energy, and appeared to labour 


under violent emotions during the deli- 
very of it. Bonfoy was now convinced 
that the cruelty of ſome female, whom 
he had fondly loved, and whom he ſtill 
admired, had occaſioned the ſtriking 


ſingularity 
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fingularity in his befiaviour, and that 
he ſtrove to reconcile himſelf to the cruel 
treatment he had received by ſuppoſing 
that the kindneſs of the 1dol of his heart 
might have been attended with even 
worſe conſequences. Pitying, therefore, 
this derangement of his ideas, while he 
eſteemed him for his many apparent 
good qualities, he again expreſſed his 
concern for Revel, and again wiſhed 
he could be cured of this growing pen- 
chant for Mrs. Malpas. 
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Singleton replied, © Abſcence is, in 
„my opinion, more likely than any | 
thing to bring about the wiſhed for : 1 
„cure. I would adviſe you to keep 
« him from returning to the cottage, if 
% poſſible. There is no truiting a man 
« moment with a woman, ſhe will 
e moſt W hd him a miſchief if 
« ſhe can,” 


Seals 
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While Bonfoy was thus endeavouring 
to draw Revel from an attachment which 
he thought extremely dangerous, he was 
really mak ing himſelf uneaſy with very 
little reaſon, as his friend thought very 
little about Mrs. Malpas. Had ſhe not 
been thrown in his way a ſecond time he 


| molt probably would have quite for- 


gotten her. His notice of her was in 
conſequence of her being the only wo- 


man juſt then at hand, and even that 


accidental 3 would not have 
deeply engaged his attention if ſhe had 
not, with an indefatigable aſſiduity, 
ſtrove to fix him irrevocably hers. 


Revel had not yet diſcovered any in- 
clination for matrimony; he had never 
indeed liked any woman well enough to 
think of marrying her, neither did he 


approve of taking a woman into regular 


keeping; having ſeen among his ac- 


quaintance a numerous train of ill con- 


ſequences 
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ſequences ariſing from theſe temporary 
connections. Still leſs could he bear 
to adopt the mode of proceeding by 
which many young fellows of the pre- 
ſent age licentiouſly diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves; he could not think of ſeducing 
married women from their conjugal 
duties. What then was to be done ? 
He was in the bloom and vigour of life, 
"and his reliſh for pleaſure was at its 
height There was but one way left for 
him, and he had recourſe to it. When 
he met with a woman as amorous as 
himſelf; in no ſhape diſagreable, and 
ſhackled by no reſtraints, he imagined 
that he ſhould be guilty of no flagrant 
act of imprudence by encouraging her 
to comply with his wiſhes and her own. 


Revel was the more ſtrongly excited 
to trifle with Mrs, Malpas, (as he called 
it) becauſe ſhe was, in his opinion, filly 
enough to * it was poſlible . 
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her to keep up a Platonic friendſhip with 
him. This ſuppoſition of hers, which. 
had been deſtructive to many of her 


ſex, appeared to him ſo very reprehen- 


ſible that he could not help think ing 


ſhe deſerved to be punniſhed for her pre- 
ſumption, and to be made ſenſible of 
her folly by ſuffering for it. 


Banfoy's ſentiments upon this occaſion. 


were different from thoſe of his friend; 


he looked upon things in another light 
he thought that no woman, let her be ever. 
ſo ridiculous, ought to be encouraged to 
run headlong to her own ruin; and that. 
the man who could take advantage of 
her weakneſſes, merited the ſevereſt 
correction. Theſe: generous fentiments. 
he often vented before Revel, in hopes. 
of finding them make ſome impreſſion 
upon his mind, in hopes of detering 
him from the increaſe of an intimacy. 
with Mrs, — which could not be 

| productive 
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productive of diſagreeable conſequences 
to them both. Singleton was frequent- 
ly preſent when Bonfoy talked in the 
above ſtrain, and became every day 
more and more pleaſed with the excel- 


| ence of his heart, and the propriety of 


his conduct, ariſing from the ſoundneſs 
of his underſtanding, Frequently too 
did he declare, to the no ſmall joy of 
Mrs. Grace, that he had not before met 
with a man fo deſerving of his higheſt 
eſteem as Bonfoy. Such declarations, 


as they contained the ſincereſt encomi- 


ums on her favourite, made her daily 
deſirous of an alliance with a man of ſo 
exemplary a character; and had ſhe not 
been often checked by her brother's 
violent invectives againſt marriage, and 


the abominable indecencies women were 


guilty of, by thinking of young fellows, 
ſhe would certainly have made more fre- 
quent attacks upon Bonfoy, who, though 


he could not avoid ſeeing her weakneſs, 
always 
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always appeared blind to it, and be- 


haved to her with the greateſt reſpect. 
He ſpent, indeed, almoſt all the time 


he was at the Ball, either with ber or 


with her brother. 


Singleton, bote regard for Bonfoy 
daily increaſed, admitted him often to 
his library. This was a favour which 
he had not conferred on any body before, 
and Bonfoy felt no ſmall pleaſure to find 
himſelf riſing in the good juſtice's 
eſteem, as he earneſtly wiſhed to know 
the cauſe of his particular diſlike to 
women: not from an impertinent cu- 
rioſity, but from a deſire to aſſiſt him in 
the removal of it, thinking that it ex- 
poſed him to a great deal of unmerited 
ridicule, and not ſeldom to inſults, from 
which his friends, while they were pain- 
ed on his account, could not ſhield him, 
as he ſeemed to bring them upon him- 
ſelt. 
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felf. His particularities, indeed, were 
of ſuch a nature, as to attract every 
body's attention; and when once a man 
lives or behaves in a way different from 
the world, when he is /ngular in any 
reſpect, he is poſted for an odd fellow, 
a humouriſt, and is liable to numberleſs 
affronts, eſpecially from thoſe, Who 
dreading the cenſures or the ſneers of 
the millions, dares not live as he likes, 


dares not act, dares hardly think for 
himſelf. 


Singleton, having met with many af- 
fronts and inſults, in conſequence of his 
uncommon modes of thinking and act- 
ing, from which not all his uncommon 
virtues, and amiable qualities, were 
ſufficient to ſecure him, had been ex- 
tremely diſguſted with ſociety, and had 
declined, as much as poſſible, for ſe- 
veral years, mixing with ſtrangers. 
When he found Bonfoy, however, much 
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of the ſame temper with himſelf, when 


he found that he never diverted himſelf 
with his follies, but rather appeared not 


to obſerve him, he felt a ſort of an af- 


fection for him; he was never ſo pleaſed 
as when Bonfoy was with him, and had 
fully intended to have ſtaid ſome days. 


at the cottage, before he heard that 


Mrs. Malpas diſcovered no inclination 
to leave it. As he could not bring him- 
ſelf, therefore, to accompany Bonfoy 
to his cottage, he wiſhed to keep him 
at the hall; and had it been conſiſtent 
with his plan, Bonfoy would. have re- 
mained there with the greateſt pleaſure 
but having determined to live in ſuch a 
manner as to increaſe rather than dimi- 
niſh his fortune, he did not chuſe to be 
under too many obligations. to any per- 
ſon. The plan of retirement, which he 
formed, was in his own opinion, the 
moſt eligible one he could have thought 
of, and it was entirely in ſearch. of a 
| ſituation 
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frtuation proper for his purpoſe, that he 


came fo oy from * err 


Revel, ani very reds to accom- 
pany his friend to any part of the king- 
dom, would fain have difluaded him 
from what he called—burying himſelf 
alive; but all his arguments were not 
forcible enough to make him change 
his mind with regard to W em 
the world. ö 


Not being of ſo contemplative a turn 
as his his friend Bonfoy was; but eager 
to enjoy every pleaſure which came in 
his way (and if they did not come of 
themſelves, he generally went in fearch 


of them) Revel—who had met with 


nothing new ſince his return from the 
| cottage, ſet out one morning after 
breakfaſt, from the hall, upon a ramble 
towards the next —— 1 
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In his way to that village, he met a 
groupe of figures which he had not ex- 
pected to ſee in that part of the coun- 


try: two ladies and two gentlemen, the 
latter were dreſſed in the true mnacaroni 


ſtyle; the former, leaning on their 
arms, made a different appearance; 


very different from that of any of the 


ladies within ſeveral miles of them: 
they were in facks of Iriſh muſlin 
tucked up pretty high over large ſhort 
hoops : on their backs—for their necks 
were quite bare, they had very ſmall 
cloaks, buttoned upon the arms. On 
their heads they wore tranſparent gauze 
bonnets, which looked like Strawberry- 
baſkets inverted: in their hands they 
had ſlender ſticks made to reſemble 
crooks, 1n order to give them a paſtoral 
appearance; and. the ladies themſelves 
were not unlike thoſe nymphs who ſome- 
times decorate the ſide-ſcene of an opera. 
The uncommon covering of their heads, 

alone 
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alone, diſqualified them from being 
ornamental in ſuch. a ſituation, as their 
hair was curled &c, au dernier gout ; 
they were, in ſhort, in every reſpect, 
like women perfectly acquainted with 
the manners and manguvres of a thea- 
tre, and for that very reaſon had been 


ſelected by their companions, being the 


. moſt extravagant and inſatiable perſon- 
ages of their profeſſion: ſetting aſide 
thoſe qualifications, they had but little 
to recommend them: of beauty they 
had a very ſmall ſhare; in wit they 
were totally deficient; but they were 
lively to an excels, and much addicted 
to that {ort of humour which depends 
more upon the agility of the body, than 


the activity of the mind, They were 


extremely fond of perſonal jokes, and 
had learnt to burſt into the moſt vio- 
lent fits of laughter, at the very time 
when they were far from being diverted; 


and 
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In his way to that village, he met a 
groupe of figures which he had not ex- 
pected to ſee in that part of the coun- 


try: two ladies and two gentlemen, the 
latter were dreſſed in the true macaroni 


ſtyle; the former, leaning on their 
arms, made a different appearance; 


very different from that of any of the 
ladies within ſeveral miles of them: 


they were in facks of Iriſh muſlin 
tucked up pretty high over large ſhort 
hoops : on their backs—for their necks 
were quite bare, they had very ſmall 
cloaks, buttoned upon the arms. On 
their heads they wore tranſparent gauze 


| bonnets, which looked like Strawberry- 
| baſkets inverted: in their hands they 


had ſlender ſticks made to reſemble 
crooks, 1n order to give them a paſtoral 
appearance; and the ladies themſelves 
were not unlike thoſe nymphs who ſome- 
times decorate the ſide- ſcene of an opera. 
The uncommon covering of their heads, 

alone 
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alone, diſqualified them from being 
ornamental in ſuch a ſituation, as their 
hair was curled, &c, au dernier gout ; 
they were, in ſhort, in every reſpect, 
like women perfectly acquainted with 
the manners and manguvres of a thea- 
tre, and for that very reaſon had been 
ſelected by their companions, being the 
moſt extravagant and inſatiable perſon- 
ages of their profeſſion: ſetting aſide 
thoſe qualifications, they had but little 
to recommend them: of beauty they 
bad a very ſmall ſhare; in wit they 
were totally deficient ; but they were 
lively to an exceſs, and much addicted 
to that ſort of humour which depends 
more upon the agility of the body, than 
the activity of the mind. They were 
extremely fond of perſona} jokes, and 
had learnt to burſt into the moſt vio- 
lent fits of laughter, at the very time 
when they were far from being diverted; 
and 
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and they almoſt perpetually ſmiled 
though their ſmiles were by no means 


becoming, in order to ſnew their teeth, 


ſufficiently white, indeed, but not all 


their own; having had ſeveral vacan- 


cies filled up with an ivory detachment 
from the mercenary jaws of chimney- 
ſweepers and brick -duſt girls, The ad- 
mirers of theſe ladies, however, little 
ſuſpected them of having been ſo much 
obliged to their dentiſt, Revel, hap- 
pened to know them both, having been 


accuſtomed to the beſt company in town. 


After a mutual exchange of common 
civilities and mutual expreſſions of ſur- 


prize, Mr. Puffer, who was the ſon of 
a popular auctioneer, that acquired a 


fortune ſufficient to enable him to re- 


tire from buſineſs, and to copy the vices 


and follies of a peer, told Revel that 


the town was ſo d- d empty, that any- 
thing 
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thing of a gentleman was aſhamed to 


ſhew his head there, and that they had 

taken a ready furniſhed houſe for fix 
weeks or two months in the neighbour- 

hood of the place where he met them. 


Mr. Suds, the ſon of a barber, added, 


c We wanted a little freſh air, and 


ce therefore left the ſtinking town, and 
% come here to purify ourſelves a bit. 
« There is nothing ſo deteſtable as fœ- 
& tid ſmells, which in hot weather are 
e infupportable in London: for though 
e nobody of any faſhion lives near any 
of your dirty mechanics, yet in going 
from one place to another it is im- 
s poſſible totally to avoid paſſing by 
e thoſe ſhops, which almoſt poiſon peo- 
e ple with their curſed ſtenches.“ 


“Well, for my part,” ſaid the lady 
who had hold of his arm, “I am ne- 
ever diſturbed with ſmells, as I always 
a. 8 « haye 
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” en a quantity of Zax fans Pareille 


about me; for I hate your odious 
country air. People talk of the fra- 
grance of roſes and new- moon hay— 
faugh! the firſt ever puts me in mind 
of an apothecary's ſhop, and the laſt of 
the ſtinks of a ſable. 


Revel looking earneſtly at her, ſaid, 
that thoſe who had the niceſt noſes had 
not found them offended with the moſt 
delicious odours which nature has ſo 
profuſely ſcattered for our refreſhment, 
and which are ſuperior to all the ſcents 
produced by art. 


« You was always a great. admirer of 
nature, we know Revel, ſaid Mr. 
& Puffer, and ſo am I when ſhe produces 
« a fine woman—But prythee, what 
% ſchemes are you upon in this part of 
* the world? a pleaſurable one I dare 


. ſwear.” 
Revel 


The Leer, 
Revel then told him that he and Bon- 


foy where at the houſe of Mr. Singleton 
in the neighbourhood. oÞ 


« What ? are you with that ſtrange 
* fellow who cannot bear the ſight of a 
woman?“ 


W 


2 Lord! (cried one of the ladies) Is 


< jt poſſible there can exiſt ſuch a crea- 
«wer 


« You did well to call him only a 


e creature, (replied the other) I am 
<« ſure he cannot be a man, "0 


«A Pe hint, upon my 8 (aid 

6 Revel) let me periſh if I believe he is: 
it is the conſciouſneſs of his defeFs 
% which puts him out of humour, and 
in order to conceal them, he pretends 
<< to hate the whole ſex, and he feigns | 
C 2 e 
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< to hate them becauſe he is not capable 
<of enjoying them.” 


A loud laugh from the two ladies, the 
ſhouts of their companions, and the ap- 
plauſe which they all beſtowed on him 
For his lucky thought—as they called it, 
gave Revel no ſmall pleaſure ; he only 
wondered that it nevercame into his-head 
before—as it had entered into it, he was 
determined to make the moſt of it, and 
to raiſe ſome mirth from it with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his new companions, the pro- 

pereſt imaginable, to carry any kind of 
frolicks into execution in the moſt ſpi- 
rited manner. All ready to proceed to 
buſineſs, they were only puzzled how to 
get Singleton among them. The ma- 
nagement of this affair required no {mall 
addreſs. | 


Revel, after having gone home with 
the abovementioned friends to humour, 
and 
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and ſat with them a little while, returned 
to the hall he then began to conſider 
what method he ſhould take to bring 
the juſtice and the nymphs together, by 
accident, being well aſſured that all the 
intreaties in the world could not prevail 
on Singleton to ſee them upon any 
other terms—how to. contrive a meet- 
ing between them he was utterly at a 
loſs. | 


While they were walking in the gar- 
den, bathing and ſwimming happened: 
to be mentioned. Singleton ſaid, that 
the latter was both uſeful and manly 
exerciſe, but at the ſame time confeſſed 
that he never had the very neceſſary 
courage to attempt to ſwim, and did: 
not believe he ſhould ſucceed, as he 


could neyer * W to go into che 7 
water. 


C 3 „ 
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% No! (ſaid Revel) that's ſomething 
« odd; but I think theſe averſions and 
 < terrors may be got over—you muft 
* inure yourſelf by degrees to the water. 
] can ſwim tolerably, and if you pleaſe 
I will ſhew you how I firſt learnt.” 


Singleton aſſented, but without think- 
ing any more about 1t. 


The next day Revel went to his ac- 
quaintance from London, told the wo- 
men they might now have an excellent 
opportunity to know what Singleton was 
made of, as he would bring him to the 
ſide of a little purling ſtream, on the 
other {ide of a few private fields, which 
was concealed from the view of paſſen- 
gers by a hedge. If you will come 
eto that place (continued he) you may 


* * what this ſingular animal really 
25." | 
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* We will do more, (replied they) we 
« will try him to the utmoſt.” © AN 
« ſuch monſters in nature (ſaid one of 
the ladies) fhould be ridiculed and 
e expoled,” bs 


« Certainly, (faid the other) and made 
« to ſuffer for what they cannot do.”— 
That's very hard, indeed, (faid Revel) 
No, that ought not to be neither, 
Singleton is a very honeſt fellow, and 
has, I believe, one of the beſt hearts 
dig the world. There is nothing but 

this fooliſh affectation I wiſh to cure 
him of; he would then be an honour 
<« to ſociety; inſtead of being a butt, 
from his pretended antipathy to wo- 
men: an antipathy ſo exceeding un- 
natural, that it certainly muſt ariſe 
from a very uncommon cauſe.” | 


C4 In 
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In conſequence of this converſation, 
a plan ſo laid by theſe ladies of eaſy 
virtue to expoſe Singleton: not once 
recollecting that they could not render 
bim ridiculous without making them- 
ſelves ſo at the ſame time. Accordingly 
dreſſes were prepared, reſembling thoſe 
in which the ſea-nymphs make their ap- 
pearance at the play-houſe. 


In their new dreſſes Miſs Skelter and 
Mrs. Swinney went down to the ſide of 
the little brook, and waited there be- 
hind the hedge till Revel Mn» Sin- 
gleton. 


As ſoon as Singleton arrived, Revel 
prevailed on him to undreſs, and plunge 
into the water. Juſt as he was preparing 
to follow him in jumped the women. 


A loud 
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A loud ſhrick from the juſtice actually 
frightened them, | anifl they ſcrambled 

aſhoreias faſt as poſſible: Singleton, in. 
his hurry, not only ſplaſned them all 
over, but wetted their cloatbs, and 
Revel's, in ſuch a manner, that they 
could not think of putting them on: 
nor were his own, indeed, in a much 
drier condition; however, he was ſo 
aſhamed, and ſo fearful of their coming 
too near him, that he threw his own 
cloathes on, wet as they were, and left 
Revel to return Aer 1k how wu on 
| naked or dreſt. 5 IH 9 


l 

When Ss 15 W he found himſelf 
ſo much diſconcerted and diſappointed, 
that he would not be ſeen the reſt of. the 
day; he was, indeed, very much diſor- 
dered, by having been ſo long wet after 
he came out of the water, and inclined 
to be feveriſh, and the agitation of his. 
mind did not make him better. 


C * While 
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While Singleton was in this ſituation, 
Revel and the women were making 
themſelves very merry at his expence: 
the latter both declared that there was 
not the leaſt reaſon for his flying with 
ſuch precipitation from their ſex, as fer 
as they could ſee. | 


This Geegh * 13 of Singleton's 
virility, produced a converſation exceed- 
ingly diverting: diverting to the parties 
concerned, though it would not perhaps, 
have been entertaining to any other per- 
ſons: It was finiſned with another plot 
upon the juſtice, but their new deſign 
could not be carried into execution till 
he had thoroughly recovered from his 
laſt fright and its effects. | 


\ Singleton ſoon recovered, and had 
the ſatisfaction to hear Revel join with 
bim in exclaiming againſt the aſſurance 
of ſome women, who, though half - dreſſed 

themſelves, 
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themſelves, had the impudence to jump 
into the water to him, when he was 

quite without any cloaths at all Bur: 
« women are come to ſuch a pitch, 
continued he) that there is no wonder-- 
te ing at any thing they do; they will 

come to bed to me ſoon, I ſuppoſe” — 


Here he ſtopped—his features were 
_ frightfully diſtorted—he ſtamped with 
his: foot, rolled his forehead, and then 
went on—** But why do I talk thus? 
« Am not I alſo to blame? Did not I 
4 —jct me not think of it—let it. be for- 
« ever blotted from my memory I Mu 
* —1 will forget it 


Here he again was ſilent, penſive and 
reſerved. 


Revel then reſumed the ſubject, * : 
he received no anſwer to what he ad- 
| | vanced. 
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vanced about it. Singleton apparently 
endeavoured to ſtifle emotions which 
were very troubleſome to him. 


While Revel was contriving a ſcheme 
for the creation of emotions ſtill more 
uneaſy to him, the women, who had 
from the ſhort time they had ſeen him, 
found more in him than they might have 
diſcovered in any other ſtate, were quite- 
ſatisfied with his appearance, though 
they were. not pleaſed with his preci- 
Pitate retreat from them. As they were 
exceedingly diverted with what had 
paſſed, they wiſhed to have a little more 
f of it, looking upon him as the ſtrangeſt 
character they had ever met, and en- 
tirely fit for the promotion of their 
mirth. In conſequence of their behold- 
ing him in this convenient light, they 
ſchemed his being conveyed to their 
houſe in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and in 


no condition to make any reſiſtance. 
But 
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But as they knew not how to conduct 
this manzuvre by themſelves, they had 
a long conſultation with Revel—ſeveral 
plans were propoſed and rejected: not 
one had a promiſing appearance. Revel 
with his head full of the new project for 
the embarraſſment of Singleton, endea- 
voured to get more and more into his 
favour, and ſucceeded. 


Singleton, though a lover of exerciſe 
ſometimes from the fickleneſs of his 
temper, declined making ſo much uſe of 
his legs as he ought ; he therefore, after 
having aired himſelf ſeveraldayson horſe- 
back, and in his carriage, found himſelf. 
fatigued when he made his own feet carry 

him from place to place. 


Revel, in order to turn his exerciſe in 
the latter way to his advantage, accom- 
panied him in his walks, and, one day 

led 
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104 him to ii ant wiel Puber and 


his friends had taken. 


Juſt as they had paſſed it, Revel 


complained of being hot and dry. Sin- 


gleton, who was really in the ſame con- 
dition, joined in wiſhing to be able to 


get a glaſs of any thing to drink, though 


it was but fair water. 


Revel replied, that water was very im- 
proper for him as he was hot, and that 
he would go back, and aſk for ſome- 
thing better at the houſe near them and 
bring it to him. 


Singleton readily conſented, as he 


thought he might by ſuch a proceeding, 


procure ſome retreſhment, which he very 
much wanted, without being ſeen. or 
noticed. 


Revel, 
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Revel, after having made a ſhort ſtay, | 


brought out a mug of ale, telling his 
companion, that it was moſt excellent— 
Rut as we are both hot and weary, added 
„he, had we not better accept of the 
« ſervant's offer, who appears to be a 


« Civil fellow, and ſit down to. reſt our- 


&« ſelves in the houſe, as none of the 
« family are at home.“ 


With this propoſal Singleton refuſed 


to comply, at firſt, but being over- ruled 


by Revel, who ſaid he . ſome fruit, 
which the man told him he might have if 


he would ſtep into the garden, as his 


maſter was abroad. 


Singleton, at length complied, and 
was drawn from place to place in order 


to look at the curioſities in the garden, | 


till he became quite drowſy : ſo drowſy 
indeed, that he could not hold up his 
head 
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head any longer. Sitting down, there- 
fore, upon one of the ſeats, he fell afleep. 
On opening his eyes, he, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, found himſelf in bed with 
a very fine woman, who, throwing her 
arms about his neck, began to careſs 
him with a tenderneſs which might have 
been very agreeable to any other man: 
to him it was exceedingly alarming. © 


Starting from her, he was going to 
jump out of bed with all poſſible preci- 
pitation. She again ſeized him, and 
exerting all her force, vowed he ſhould 
not leave her. He ſtruggled hard, as 
he really had to do with a woman of 
uncommon ſtrength, who, clinging about 
bis neck, maintained her poſt tll they 


. hs 3 of laughter imme- 
diately iſſued from an inner room; and 
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ſoon afterwards Puffer, Froth, Mrs. 
Swinney, Miſs Skelter, and ſeveral of 
their friends appeared, who had aſſem- 
bled together on purpoſe to divert them- 
ſelves with Singleton's confuſion. 


Singleton finding that ſome trick had 
been played with him, began to grow 


very angry, and called upon Revel, but 


be, though he was acceſſary to all his 
embaraſſments, kept out of his ſight. 


The juſtice's bedfellow, not quite 
without cloaths, though very looſely 
dreſſed, ſtill clung about him, making 
uſe of a number of fond expreſſions. 
Springing from her a ſecond time, and 
ſnatching a ſtick from one of the com- 
pany, he declared that he would knock 
down any perſon who ventured to ſtop 
him. The figure which he made (ha- 
ving nothing on but his ſhirt) with his 

hair 
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hair flowing about his ears, and the 
ſtrongeſt marks cf anger and confuſion 


in his countenance, while he vented the 
bittereſt execrations againſt the female 


part of the company, rendered the ſcene 


truly comic, to the merriment of which, 


the ſneers, double entendres, and affected 


witticiſms, added to the fulſome fond- 


neſs of his fair companion, not a little 


contributed. He was, at laſt, indeed, 


almoſt mad. He ran round the room to 
find a way out, but in vain; the doors 
were all locked; he could not by any 
means eſcape from his inamorata, who 
cloſely purſued him. At length, lifting 


up his cane, he ſwore that women were 


greater plagues than all the devils in hell, 
and that the ſcandalous looſeneſs of their 
behaviour deſerved the ſevereſt cor- 
rection; then, throwing off his formen- 
treſs, he ſwore that if ſhe came near him 
again, he would be the death of her. 
On the delivery of this furious ſpeech, 
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ſne reproached him for his cruelty, while 
the reſt of the company drolled upon his 
inſufficiency. © No man, they ſaid, 
« who was not as cold as a piece of ice, 
ce could poſſibly, without a total inabi- 
« lity, reſiſt ſo powerful a temptation.” 


This ſatirical addreſs was in the higheſt 
degree puniſhing, and it rouſed him in 
ſuch a manner, that he levelled a blow 
at his Dulcinea, which might have not 
only totally prevented her from acting 
the Amoroſa again, but have put a period 
to her exiſtence, had he not been ſtop- 
ped by Puffer, who, ſeizing his weapon, 
aſked him, how he could behave fo 


meanly as to attempt the murder of a 


woman, and ſo pretty a woman too. 


A would not willingly murder any 
* human creature (replied he) beginning 
* to look, and ſpeak more calmly, but 
then I will not take an inſult from any 

| body, 
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body, eſpecially when I have done no- 
<« thing to deſerve it, by deſignedly 
giving offence. As I have not ſo ated, 
„ will not bear this treatment; and 
< all here who have had any hand in it, 


may be certain of my reſenting it in 
98 proper way. 42 


* And fo becauſe you have got drunk, 
<* (ſaid Puffer) and expoſed yourſelf, by 
ͤaſſociating with a girl, with whom I 
% ſuppoſe you are very well acquainted, 
„you would now appear ta know no- 
ie thing about her Vou expect to have 
no notice taken of your connection? 
but, Sir whatever you may think of 
your behaviour, it is too ſcandalous to 
{© be paſſed over your character as a 
* man and a magiſtrate is ſtained by it, 
and you ought to be made e 
L aſhamed of your conduct,” 


Lou 
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« You ought to be made thoroughly 
„ aſhamed of the falſehoods you have 
« aſſerted, (replied Singleton) and ſhall 
« ſuffer tor 1 gd as ſoon as 1 have! it 


_ oy power.” 


Revel, who heard all that paſled, 
now began to think the jeſt had been 
carried too far, and defired that Single- 
ton might be left to himſelf. They at 
laſt agreed to take no more notice of 
him, but at the ſame time ſaid they 
muſt quit the place, as he, would 
take more notice of them than they 
choſe. - Accordingly, they decamped 
immediately. 


Revel turned back to the hall to be 
at home before the irritated juſtice; not 
knowing, however, in what manner to 
apologize for leaving him—He wiſhed 

too 
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too late — that he had not connived at 


a treatment which was, he P ſaw, 
not to be defended. - 


As 100 as he returned, Bonfoy aſked 
him where he had left Singleton : a ery 
natural queſtion. 


Revel replied, with an embarraſſed 
air, that he hardly knew—after a little 
heſitation, he added Singleton and I 
being hot and thirſty with our walk, 
« drank ſome ale at a houſe in the way: 
he fell aſleep, and there I left him.” 


Bonfoy made no anſwer, but thought 
that there was ſomething very ſerious in 
his friend's ſpeech which wanted an ex- 
planation. In a ſhort time afterwards 
Singleton came in, and aſked Revel 
what he meant by expoſing him to the 
inſults he had received, 


% 


Revel, 


” yan vo et# 


Te LOCKES: a. 


Revel, who well knew the juſtneſs of 
the charge, changed countenance, but 
being determined to brave it out, re- 


Piied, rather coolly, I do not know 


« what you mean, Sir, I was equally 
ci expoſed to inſults myſelf ; and had I 
« not run for it, I might have been 
<« ſerved in the way you was.” 


Singleton replied—** Had you given 
© me the leaſt hint of the characters of 
« the people among whom I fell, I 


 « would have removed myſelf from 
them: you deceived me, and drew 


« me in to the miſchief, by making 
<« me believe that the family were not at 
home.“ 


Revel's anſwer to this accuſation was 
ſo evaſive, and delivered with ſo much 
embarraſſment, that it created ſuſpi- 
cions in Bonfoy not very favourable to 

| him: 
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him: it made him imagine that ſome 
trick had been played with Singleton. 
As ſoon, therefore, as he found himſelf 


alone with Revel, he began to inveigh 


againſt thoſe who had taken ſuch unwar- 
rantable liberties with their friend; ad- 
ding, that if be had been preſent, no 
e man ſhould have dared to inſult Mr. 
“ Singleton.” 


10 But how would you prevent a wo- 
« man's making free with you.“ (ſaid 


Revel) 


e There are methods, (replied Bon- 
< foy, very gravely) to make moſt peo- 
ple behave with propriety ; and ſurely 
& ſuch methods can never be better 
ce adopted than in the cauſe of an in- 
& jnjured friend. Singleton has well- 
ec deſerved the name of friend from us, 
<« by the hoſpitality with which he has 
<« entertained us, and it plainly appears 

5 to 
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to me that he has been injured by the 


« freedoms which have been taken with 
« him: freedoms which you bought not 
% on any en to have conhived at, 
or 1 


1 2 


* 


Revel fred at this Weh ſatheht; 
he could not bear to be told of his 
having done wrong, though his con- 
ſcience more ſeverely reproached him 


than the accuſation of his friend, and he 
returned an anſwer which drew another 
from him ſtill more ſharp. His reply to 


that was full of additional acrimony. 
Bonfoy then, with an increaſed warmth 
in his utterance, ſaid—*< After the num- 
„ berleſs civilities received from Mr, 


Singleton, it was beyond expreſſion 
mean, unmanly —nay, villainous to 
treat him ſo- by not reſcuing him 
4 from thoſe wretches into whoſe hang 
* he had fallen, you proved yπ⁹²/ n 
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< equally culpable with them, and there- 
fore deſerve no favour.” 


Revel now more irritated than he had 
yet been, deſired Bonfoy to tell him 
what right he had to decide in fuch a 
cauſe, and to fit in judgment upon hin 
adding, rather fiercely—* I neither alk 
< your opinion, nor want it.“ 


2 You are certainly i! he) at 


„liberty, ſo ſay what you pleaſe, but 
„ when you act in oppolition to hu- 
„ manity, you are as certainly deſerving 
« of cenſure: you merit indeed the 
« ſeyereſt chaſtiſement.” 


T 12 U was s too much Revel, 0 had 
already borne more than he had been 
accuſtomed to endure, becauſe his con- 
ſcience forced him to feel himſelf unpar- 
donably in the wrong, now found it ex- 
— difficult to bear the moſt inſulting 

language 


The LOC KET., is 
language he had, in his awn opinion, ever 


received“ In whatever light, (replied 


< he) in a ſteady tone, you conſider my 
e conduct with regard to Mr. Singleton, 


4 J cannot but look upon it as de- 


« fenſible, ſince 1 have ever very cau- 
e tiouſly avoided giving him any reaſon 
<« to complain of my behaviour only 
„ connived at the treatment which you 
% have undertaken to blame with fo 

<< much bitterneſs, in order to render Mr. 


Singleton ſufficiently ſenſible of his 


e folly to make a change in his carriage, 


which, as it apparently borders upon 


« inſanity; expoſes him to all kinds of 


« affronts from people who are not ac- 


« quainted with the nature of his diſ- 
„order. As I can prove, therefore, 
that my deſign, on Mr, Singleton's 
account, was really a laudable one, I 
ill not be corrected by Mr. Bonfoy, 
2 tor having carried it into execution, 

D 2 8 nor 
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nor will I have any aſperſions levelled 
At PRA CERT 88 

Bonfoy, heated by this anſwer, de- 
livered with a haughtineſs highly pro- 
voking, told Revel, e that whoever 
e treated him with an improper free- 


dom, ſhould be corrected by him.“ 


<« TI am not, (ſaid Revel) with con- 
contemptuous accents, to be threat- 
d ened by a mfr mes 
( © WEE 3479 9 
Theſe laſt e e 
rouzed all the fire in Bonfoy's ſoul, and 
he, in the keeneſt language upbraided 
Revel for his ungrateful and inhuman 
behaviour to Singleton, who had treated 
Bim with the frankneſs and ſincerity of a 
friend, of a brother; and enlarged ſo 
copiouſly upon the nature of his offence, 


ſo zealouſly on the amiable character of 
their 
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their common friend, chat he, at laſt, 
bereft of all ren told him, plainly, 
he lied. | 


Whetted by the laſt exaſperating 
word, Bonfoy could contain himſelf 
no longer. He returned the affront 
in the ame tyre. From 


Revel now almoſt foamed with paſ- 


ſion: he ſtrove, but in vain, to ſmo- 


ther his reſentment, while he informed 


Bonfoy that he had never taken the 
lie from any man, and that it, theres 
fore, could not be expected he mould 


take it from a mere boy, who was ig- 


norant enough to ſuppoſe he might 
interfere in bis affairs with 1 impupity. 


0 


Bonfoy, 1 by ſo ata 
behaviour, qt with ſpirit—** 2 
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judgment and ſtrength to take the 
* part of the injured, and to defend 
e them both from the falſe accuſations, 
* and cowardly attacks of the imper- 
e tinent and the in/olent, even at the 
T hazard of my life.“ 


And J, replied Revel, fiercely, will 
© hazard mine, this moment, in defence 
„of my character and conduct, when 
and where you pleaſe,” 


A challenge fo abruptly, and at the 
Tame time fo forcibly given, given in a 
tone which ſeemed to render a com- 
pliance with it inevitable, ſtartled Bon- 


1 foy not a little. He did not want cou- 


rage, but he was too religious The 

character is not often met with in this 

free and eaſy age] —as well as humane, 

not to ſhudder at the thoughts of mur- 

dering a fellow creature - particularly 

the man whom he called his friend. — 
| 4 This 
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This conſideration made him difpoſed 


to treat the affair in a more calm man- 


ner than he would otherwiſe have done. 


He, accordingly, told Revel that the 
attempt to retrieve one error by the 
commiſſion of another ſtill leſs to be 
defended, was but a poor way of act- 
ing; and added, that if he would aſ- 
{ure him he had ro ill intentions while 
he winked at the imprudent attacks 
upon Singleton: if he would promiſe 
him that he only intended to frighten 


him out of thoſe ſingularities and anti- 
pathies which prevented his virtues 
from appearing in their full luſtre, he 


was very ready to excuſe what had 
happened, and to bury it in oblivion. 


Really,“ ſaid Revel, caſting a very 
contemptuous look at him“ And 
„ pray, Mr. Bonfoy, who gave you 
the power to order and direct what 


Da o 


< ſhould. or ſhould. not be ſaid or done 
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to Mr. Singleton? I ſhould be glad 
* to be informed, Sir, by what au- 
* thority—laying a ſtrong emphaſis on 
that word — you preſume to direct 
* me: even your advice, I now as 
< heartily deſpiſe, as I do the perſon 
* who has offered it. I ſee through 
your flimſy evaſions— Lou cannot, 
with all your mighty wiſdom, think 
«of a way to prevent your meeting 
<< me, as one man ought to meet an- 
other, and give me a fair opportu- 
<« nity to defend myſelf againſt any 
farther injuries from you, but by 
this pretended moderation and love 
of juſtice. You would have me be- 
e ſieve that you are really the charac- 
< ter you aſſume: I ſhall not, however, | 
« be any longer deceived by you, nor 
* ſuffer you to. eſcape the correction 
which you have ſo long merited, 
« © and gs will "apy: fall the heavier 

„ upon 
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* upon you, by having endeavoured 


* to on it in the . cowardly, 
<& manner.” 


„ 


The ſting | in 4 conclulion 5; this 
ſpeech was ſufficient to have irritated 
a mach milder, a much beiter men, 
than Bonfoy, who could have put up 
with almoſt any affront from his friend, 


but to be charged with paying too great 


an attention to his perſonal ſafety to 
1 accuſed of cowardice—that accyſa- 

tion galled , him ſevercly — He. could 
not. brook. it, and therefore deſired his. 


accuſer to name his time and place, al⸗ 
turing him that. he. would, by his per- 


ſonal appearance, convince him that 


he had not, in the ſmalleſt degree, me- 


rited the treatment he, had received, © 

bp him. on Singletoy 8 account. 

| "Reval, . at 2 declaratiag, 
told him that he ould inſtantly, at- 


2312 D* 5 tend 
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tend bim in the meadow, at the end 
of the grove, with piſtols. 


There was now no leiſure for reflec- 
tion; hardly any for a reply — Revel 
left the room directly in order to pre- 
pare the inſtruments of revenge and 


| deſtruction. 


Honfby retired only a moment to 
write three or four words on a piece 
of paper. Having ſealed the paper, 
and left it upon the table in his apart- 
ment, he walked haftily towards the 
field of battle, leſt his adverfary, wait- 
ing for him, might accyſe him with 
ſome appearance of truth, of being 
anxious to preſerve his life from a want 
of Courage. By facing his friend, in- 
deed, in a hoſtile manner, he acted 
againſt his ſentiments with regard to 
duelling, the abſurdity and crimina- 
lity of which he plainly faw with the 

e j eyes 


eyes of a b and a kia man; 
but to have his courage queſtioned 
there he found himſelf unable to act. 
eſpecially to his principles, and he hur- 


ried to the appointed ſpot, to prove 
himſelf no coward, 


| When the diſtance was ſettled betmeen. 


them, they both- 7 their = 


tols. 


Bonfoy infited u upon: Nee firidg; 
firſt... He did, and his adverſary fell. 
Revel, as ſoon as he ſaw his antago- 
niſt upon the ground, ran and raiſed! 
him in his arms, ſtruck with the deepeſt: 
remorſe; but the concern which he felt. 
added to the weight of bis wounded: 
friend, would. have entirely. prevented: 
his ſupported him, had not ſome la- 
bouring men who were at work not far 


857 . By them Bon 


toy 
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toy was carried to the, Hall, to which 
place Re vel advanced hurrying before 
them, calling loudly for aſſiſtance, and. 

execrating himſelf. for e been his, 


murderer, „ "OE 


4 
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By theſe proceedings 9 {068 
brought Singleton, Mrs. Grace, and 
all che family about him. 
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When the good 3 and his wor- 
thy ſiſter beheld Bonfoy borne along 
like a corpſe, their ſur prize and con- 
cern wete inexpreſfibſe. The former 
haſtily diſpatched a. ſervant. for a ſur- 
geon: the latter hurried, with her eyes. 
Tull of tears, to his apartment, to ſee, 
the bed prepared: for as he ſtill breathed, 
· ey thought, he would be 0 at his 


eaſe there, „ n 


"30.5 hn 4 Hose en! 


2222 


"Revel followed his. almof He 8. 
friend to His apartment in a, 12 5 me: 


. ee, 4 
Nat anc oly 
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Jancholy, condition. The firſt, thing he 
ſaw, there was a note ſealed ub on, his 
table, addreſſed to himſelf. Opening 
it. immediately. he found 1 it contained 
his laſt will. Bonfoy, requelted. his, 
friend to accept of what little fortune 
he had, and to be aſſured that though 
he. lifted, up; his hand againſt him, he, 
was, ſincerely gnieved for the. occaſion: 


that he would, not bear the 6 imputation E 


of cowardice, eſpecially as he felt him- 
ſelf ſtrongly urged both by gratitude 
and eſteem, to take the part of a man, 
who, had, with all his exceprionable, 


Iingularities, behaved in a, moſt friendly: 


manner to them both; and that he 
hoped, if he ſurviyed him, he would 
not either actively, or by connivance, 
Exe, io, amiable, ſo generous a man, 


the, leaſt reaſon to be offended. with, bi 
Future conduct on his account. 


© # — 
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This was the purport: of the note. 
Revel could hardly read it ſo much 
was he affected by it: ſo much was 
he afflicted at having deſtroyed the man 
whom he had ever eſtee med, and truly 
loved: the man who had ever wiſhed; 
but vainly ſtrove to make him ſenſible 
of thoſe errors by which he rendered: 
himſelf unworthy of his friendſhip z. 
and which had driven him, at laft, 10 
become his murderer. Sas ? 

Singleton, n as/ muck aflited 
as Revel, groaned aloud, and lamented 
Bonfoy more as if he had been a bro- 

ther than one whom he had fo lately. 
known; adding, that aggravating as 
the circumſtances of his treatment were, 
he would endure them, and worſe ER 
rather than loſe ſo excellent a bem 


3 783 grit t 
man. Cabs as, 


- Mrs, 
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Mrs. Grace, weeping, declared, that 
a more worthy, innocent young fellow 


was never born, and that it had been 


better that Revel had died inſtead of 
killing __ Els 

To this aſſertion Revel moſt cordi- 
ally fubſcribed, and Jamented his loft 
friend in the moſt pathetic language. 


The arrival of the ſurgeon increaſed 
the hopes and fears of them all. 


After having probed the wound in 
the left rib, he declared, to the great 
ſat isfaction of Mr. Singleton, Mrs. 


Grace, and even Revel himſelf, who 


ſtood trembling, expecting a ſentence 
of death—that Mr. Bonfoy might Na 
care recover. 


It is not eaſy, indeed, to deferibe 
the - inſtantancous change which this 


infor- 


\% 


information produced in the faces, and 
whole behaviour of -the above-men- 
tioned. 7 rio. Mr. Singleton's counte- 
nance was remarkably affected by it: 
it was fluſhed with joy; with that alſo 
his eyes ſparkled, believing Bonfoy to 
be the beſt young man, and not yet 
knowing that he had endangered his 
life by taking his part. | 


Revel's features ſtrongly expreſſed the 
feelings by which he was at that mo- 
ment agitated: his heart bounded with 
delight on finding that his raſnneſs and 
ill timed pride had not proved fatal to 
his friend. — Let, in, the midſt of his 
joy upon the animating. occaſion, be,, 
from the conſciouſneſs of having de- 
ſervedly brought all the anxiety he had, 
endured upon himſelf, he received 2 
conſiderable check to it, and by that 
conſciouſneſs was prevented from be- 
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ing ſo completely ſatighed as he ia 
oe have been. 


* * 
f 2 
* 9 iini 


Mei Gem as almoſt difled in 
tears enn n 1904 rows tend 


The 8 man a himſelf Was, in⸗ 
deed, the only perſon tranquil and 
compoſed. He felt his mind very 
much at eaſe, and undiſturbed by the 
reproaches of conſcience; he would have 
been perfectly ſo, had he not, in con- 
ſequence. of the pain he felt, While con: . 
fined to his bed, conſidered, that his 
friend, in compliance with a barbarous 
and impious cuſtom, might: have been 
reduced to the ſituation he was then in. 
He, therefore, began to look upon 
duelling in a worſe light than he had 
ever yet done, and more than eder 
blamed himſelf; for having ſo readily 
given way. to a fit of pride and refent- 
ment, hich, might have terminated 
om: a with 
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with the loſs of life to one of the par- 
ties, with unſpeakable miſery to the 
ſurvivor, — Yet as he ſaw Revel ſafe 


and affectionately attached to him, he 


became every hour more tranquil; and 
his compoſure greatly forwarded his 
recovery: but his health was accele- 
rated by the meſſages he received from 
Mr. and Miſs Weſt; who ſent fre- 
quently to enquire about his health, 
after the news of the duel being ſpread 
round the country. Mr. Weſt thought 
himſelf bound in gratitude to exprefs 
the concern he felt for the preſerver 

of his daughter at the time pf the 
fire, and ber gratitude upon the occa- 


The concern which Mr. and. Miſs 
Welt diſcovered for Bonfoy's unfortu- 
nate ſituation, gave him the ſincereſt 
ſatisfaction: as he imagined that the 
concern of the 4atter might ariſe from 

emotions 
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emotions of a more tender nature than 
thoſe excited by mere gratitude, he felt 
the moſt pleaſing ſenſations, and they 
were greatly conducive to the re· eſtab· 
liſnment of his health. 


Revel, in order to make Singleton 
and Bonfoy ſome amends for the injury 
he had done them, confeffed ts the 
former the mean part he had acted in 

conniving at the ſcandalous treatment - 

received by him from Puffer and his 
ſet, not concealing the generous beha- 
viour of the latter, which had obliged 
him to riſque his life in the defence of 
his opinion with regard to the baſeneſs 
of the treatment his hoſpitable friend 
had met with, 


This confeMon gained Revel the 
pardon he wiſhed for from Singleton: 
it ſo endeared Bonfoy to him and to 
Mrs, Grace, that they knew not par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly the latter how to part with 


him. The affection of Mrs. Grace was, 


indeed, raiſed to ſuch a pitch, that 
Bonfoy began to be apprehenſive of 
very diſagreeable conſequences: con- 


ſequences not to be avoided but by 


his removing himſelf to a greater di- 
ſtance from her. The agreeableneſs 
of his perſon, added to his courage, 
humanity, and ſenſibility, had ſo height- 
ened the flame added by him in that 
lady's boſom, that ſhe could not, with- 
out the greateſt difficulty, keep it with- 
in the, bounds her er ug prey 
ſcribed to her. 


' Bonfoy, therefore, influenced by theſe 


apprehenſions, as ſoon as he was able 


to leave his room, propoſed to return 
to the cottage: ſome alterations he 
really intended to make there; and he 
thought it quite neceſſary to have them 
* before the end of the ſummer, 
while 
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while the days were long, and rg WEA- i 
ther was favourable. 


Theſe conſiderations had their due 
weight with Singleton; but though 
Bonfoy plainly proved it was for his 
advantage to return home, he parted 
from him with a reluctance not to be 
concealed: .loth, however, as Single- 
ton was to part with his young friend, 
he could on no account be perſuaded 
to accompany him (he promiſed to come 
to him in a ſhort time) not chuſing to 
encounter Mrs. Malpas.—“ I am re- 
<« ſolved to keep clear of women, ſaid 
< he, for the reſt of my days.“ 

| Revel and Bonfoy, therefore, arrived 
at the cottage by themſelves: and they 


were received by Mrs. Malpas with the 
ſincereſt demonſtration of joy. 


The 
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The next morning they had the 
pleaſure of a viſitor whom they little 
expected, 


This viſitor was Miſs Weſt; looking 
like a wood nymph, in a white muſlin 
gown, and a hat lined and trimmed 
with green, with all the ſimplicity of 
a rural maid, and, at the {ame time, 
with all the politeneſs of a perſon edu- 
cated in a court, ſhe made her appear- 
ance at the outward door of the cot- 


rape. 


Bonfoy, tho* Miſs Welt was ſcarce 
ever from his thoughts, did not at that 


moment expect her. As ſoon as he 


recognized her at the gate, he roſe with 
precipitation; he overturned the break- 


faſt table in his hurry to let her in. 


She 
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She met him with a bluſh, which 


added new charms. to her features, 
and congratulated him upon his reco- 
very with a warmth and elegance of 
language which plainly ſhewed how 
ſincerely ſhe rejoiced to ſee him in 
ſafety. 


He thanked her for her congratu- 
lations by a tender preſſure of her 
hands between his: a liberty he had 
never attempted before, and which in- 
creaſed the glow in her bluſhing cheeks, 
while her eyes ſparkled and languiſhed 
alternately with the pleaſure ſhe could 
not conceal on finding him ſo well 
recovered from a wound which might 
have been, ſhe had heard, productive 
of very dangerous conſequences. 


T ranſported with all theſe indubita- 
ble ſymptoms of a ſtrong partiality in 
his 
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his favour, he looked: what he felt 
Then, recollecting the impropriety of 


| 

| 
. 
| 
| 

| 
| 


| indulging a paſſion which could nor, 
| he thought, but appear” intereſted he 
* ſigbed, leading her to the parlour; he 
3 ſighed, to give a vent to the fullneſs 
| of a heart that would not ſuffer him 
* to declare his ſenſations. The amiable 
8 


girl, miſtaking thoſe ' ſenſations for re- 
turns of his complaint, aſked him, in 
the ſofteſt en if he {till felt any 
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When ſhe came in, Revel, feeling 
himſelf pained by his reflections on 
his paſt conduct, looked rather embar- 
raſſed. He joined with her, however, 
in the ſatisfaction which ſhe expreſſed 
at Bonfoy's recovery: by ſo doing he 
filled the heart of the latter with rap- 
tures which were unknown till that 
moment, and rendered him more and 
more agreeable in the opinion of the 
Former. 75 r EE: - | 8 5 9 


Mrs. Malpas, ſeeing that ſhe ſtood 
no chance to receive any of Bonfoy's 
adorations; and having, indeed, gone 
conſiderable lengths with Revel, re- 
newed her connection with him. From 
a taſte for the ſex which would not 
permit him to live without an attach- 
ment, he readily fell into Mrs. Mal- 
pas's revived overtures, and by falling 
in with hem was taken off from mak- 
ing obſervations on Bonfoy and Mis. 
N Weſt: 
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Weſt; though, indeed, nothing paſſed 
between them which could ſubject 


either of them to any injurious ſuſpi- 


c1ons,—Bonfoy, indeed, had too much 
love, and too much honour, to ſuffer 
him to make any diſcovery, deſignedly, 


which might, he thought, be prejudi- 


cial 'to the woman of whom he was 
paſſionately fond. He very juſtly be- 
lieved that Mr. Weſt would not conſent 
to his daughters marriage with a man 
who had ſo ſmall a fortune as he knew 
his to be; and he had too ſincere a 


regard for her to think of attempting - 


to perſuade her to diſobey her father. . 
He, therefore, determined to content 
himſelf with admiring her, with eſteem- 
ing her: and though this unexpected 
and moſt: welcome proof of her atten- 


tion to him increaſed his love for ber, 


he reſolved to confine it to his own 
breaſt. At the ſame time, however, 
he involuntarily diſcovered every ſen- 

| timent 
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timent of his heart, while it over- 
flowed with joy at her unexpected con- 

deſcention. Thorougly engaged by 

his own ſatisfactions, he was by them 
prevented from obſerving, with accu- 
racy, what paſſed between Revel and 
Mrs. Malpas, not only while Miſs 

Weſt was preſent, but after ſhe was 
gone. 
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Revel and Mrs. Malpas, therefore, 
being left entirely to themſelves, in- 
dulged their platenic friendſhip to fo 
great a degree, that the lady, in a very 
ſhort time, began to find there was 
more in it than ſhe had ever imagined: 
ſhe even made ſerious remonſtrances 
to her pretended admirer, which he 
treated with the ridicule it, in his opi- 
nion, deſerved: looking upon his fe- 
male friend as the ſole aggreſſor, as 
ſhe had made the firſt advances to- 
wards an intimacy, which, he affirmed, 

2. he 
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he could not have declined without 
acting in an unfriendly, as well as 
ungallant manner: eſpecially as he 
placed great confidence in his fair 
neighbours diſcretion, as to ſuppoſe 

that ſhe could not, upon any account, 
be thrown off her guard, or expoſed 

to the leaſt danger from any _—_ 9 
could ſay or do. 


By talking to her in this ſtrain, he 
diſconcerted her extremely: However, 
as ſne well knew that he had ſpoken 
nothing but the truth, and that ſhe 
really had made the firſt advances, ſne 
thought it moſt prudent to be quiet 
leſt ſhe ſhould expoſe herſelf any far- 


ther: but as this prudential mode of 


proceeding required ſome reſolution 
in her for the reducing of it to prac- 
tice, ſhe judged it neceſſary to keep 
out of the way of a man who ap- 
— but too agreeable in her eyes. 
She, 
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She, therefore, confined herſelf to her 
own apartment. 


Bonfoy, as ſoon as he obſerved this 
manouvre on her ſide, imagined that 
Singleton might venture to come to 
the cottage vithout being diſturbed 
by his female inmate. Accordingly, 
he made a propoſal to Revs] to ride 
to the hall, and to inſiſt upon the - 
zice's returning with them. 


To this propoſal Revel willingly 
conſented: and they carried the ir de- 
fign | into execution the very next morn- 


ing. 


By dint of the moſt preſſing intrea- 
ies they prevailed upon Singleton to 
accept of their invitation. 


For the firſt two tae! after his ar- 
rival, Mrs, Malpas kept pretty cloſe 
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to her room: but upon turning over 
her favourite authors to ſee if ſne could 
find a precedent for commencing an 
intimacy with a perfect ſtranger, ſhe 
at lengtli hatched a deſign, and re- 
ſolved to proceed to buſineſs without 
delay. | Ty 
Having firſt ſet her ſervant to en- 
quire into every particular relating to- 
Singleton, ſhe made her entrance,, as 
uſual, in the parlour, though with an: 
aſpect very different from that with 
which ſhe. had been accuſtomed to 
appear. Her dreſs was very plain, 
yet it was not unbecoming: it was 
rather advantageous—and ſhe behaved 
with a propriety, with a retenũe, indeed, 
which would have deceived the moſt 
knowing ones; yet, Singleton, inſtead 
of being attracted either by her perſon 
or behaviour, took not the leaſt notice 
of her; he hardly ſeemed to ſee her; 
| nor 
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nor did e appear to be : berietlany 


aàttentive to bim. 


Singleton very well pleaſed with Mrs. 
Malpas's apparent inattention to him, 
told Bonfoy that he had not, a great 
while, met with a woman who gave him = 
ſo little trouble. He minded her, |} 
however, no more than if ſhe had not 
been there: he was barely civil to her 
when they met at their meals; nor did 
ſhe ſeem to expect or deſire more po- 
liteneſs from him—She never began a 
converſation with him; ſhe never ad- 
dreſſed herſelf to him about the moſt 
trifling occurrences: yet it was ob- 
ſerveable that. ſhe always came into the 
room when be did, or very ſoon after- 


wards, and went out of it when he re- 
tired, * 4 


reer 
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As Singleton had often declared that 
he was fond of ſolitude, Revel and 
Bonfoy ſometimes left him entirely to 
his private meditations. The latter 
made uſe of thoſe hours to call at Mr. 

Weſt's, in return for the kind viſit 
which he had received from that gen- 
tleman's daughter. By ſo doing he 

had more opportunities of being ac- 

quainted with Hebe's many amiable 
qualities, and of rendering himſelf, alſo, 
agreeable to the family: and as they 

did not apprehend he had any deſign 

in calling upon them, they were very 
ready to do juſtice to his merit. The 
young lady herſelf was daily inclined 
to be partial to itz though he never 
diſcovered his fondneſs. for her, but 
by that politeneſs, and thoſe attentions 

which every well-bred man would pay 
to an amiable woman. Hebe, on her 
part, was extremely careful not to let 
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the ſecret thoughts of her heart be 


1 diſcovered; being much too modeſt, 


and having too high an idea of female 
delicacy, to make any advances; even 
when ſhe might have ſome reaſon to- 


imagine that they would be received 
with tranſport. 


F 


Theſe young people really believed _ 


themſelves upon their guard, but their 


mutual profeſſions had taken too deep 


root in their hearts, not to occaſion, 
ſometimes, a few inadvertancies' in 
their behaviour: but their connections 


were only diſcerned by their ſincere 


friends; for by all other people they 
were quite overlooked. They were 
only ſeen by the parties concerned in 
them: and they were too much inte- 
reſted not to watch each others looks 
and behaviour minutely, and to ſet 
down in their own minds every thing 


. could bear a conſtruction in theis 


by 5. favour. 


* 
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favour. In this manner, they clearly 
perceived the tender progreſs recipro- 
cally made with a ſatisfaction not to be 
deſcribed: a ſatisfaction which diffuſed 
an uncommon chearfulneſs over all 
their looks, and over their whole carri- 
age. Hat 


- Bonfoy, though he could not, at 
that time, entertain any hopes of fuc- 
ceeding, had the tranſporting pleaſure 
to be aſſured that he was diſtinguiſhed 
by the woman whom he: preferred to 
all hey ſex. Sometimes, it is true, he 
fancied that. her flattering. behaviour 
might have only reſulted from her gra- 
titude, in conſequence of the relief 
which he afforded her when . ſhe was 
in a dangerous ſituation : yet he could. 
not help fancying, alſo, that ſhe would. 
have diſcovered no partiality for him, 
if that accident had not happened. 

However, his attachment to Miſs Weſt, 
in 
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in no ſhape prevented him from pay- 
ing the ſtricteſt attention to Singleton, 
both as his friend, and his gueſt, He: 


did the honours of his houſe with 


the greateſt aſſiduity, and Singleton- 
declared, that his reception at the cot- 
tage was entirely to his mind. He 
ſtaid there longer than he intended, 
and, characteriſtically, accounted. for 
the length of his viſit, by ſaying, that 
he had not been peſtered with women 
ſince: his abſence from home. He 


had not, indeed, ſeen any female at 


the cottage but Mrs. Malpas, and fhe- 
was, in his opinion, the moſt inoffen- 
five of her. ſex,, as ſhe had ſcarce ſpoken 
a dozen words during the time he had 
been in the houſe with her. At the 


hall, there was a continual noiſe from: 
morning to night, from the tongues- 


of his ſiſter, or of the maids: very ” 


often from the loquacity. of. then all to- 
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Bonfoy expreſſed great pleaſure at 
Singleton's declared approbation of 
his behaviour, reception, and entertain- 
ment; but declined returning with him 
at rhat time, When he was gone, he 
was inſenſibly led to take notice of 
the uncommon behaviour of Mrs, Mal- 
Pas» 


Revel, who, for obvious reaſons, 


had no deſire to enter into a conver- 


ſation about her, turned it of —© You 
Know, ſaid he, abruptly, the was 
&« always a character. 


Buy ſuch anſwers as theſe, he always 
waved a ſubject on which he did not 
chuſe to expatiate.—He was, indeed, 
ſo greatly taken up in hunting, and 


other rural amuſements, that he was 


pretty much out of the way of being 
interrogated concerning Mrs, Malpas, 
and that * ſtill Keeping herſelf 
very 
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very much confined to her own apart 
ment, was alſo more out of the way 
of obſervation; ſo that Bonfoy began 
to hope ſhe would ſoon remove her- 
ſelf, as ſhe appeared to take little plea» 
ſure either in his company, or the ſo- 
ciety of his friend, for ſome time. —She 


was, indeed, as quiet as it was poſſible 


for a woman to be, but he, neverthe- 
leſs, wiſhed ſhe had not beea there, 
and was really aſtoniſhed at her chuſ- 
ing to remain in a place from which 
ſhe ſeemed to receive hardly any plea- 
ſure: having nobody to vilit her, ex- 
cept ſome of the Weſt's family now 
and then, whoſe viſits ſhe returned, 
though not often—ſhe certainly led a 
very dull life. i 


, 
£ 5 


One morning a fervant on horſe- 
back arrived in a great hurry. from 
Singleton- hall, with a note from the 
juſtice, by which Revel and Bonfoy 
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were earneſtly deſired to come to hen 


S r Us 


This Feimititd bey t both Woch 
it u Meet on them to obey, though 
the note contained no particular rea- 
fons for It, 1 7 ſet out. 


When they iel at the ball, they 
found Singferon i in an Sony. | 


Here, cried he--lille Mrs. Grace 
exhibited a countenance full of the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment — © Here, cried 
« he, holding out a paper to them 
« here is a piece of the moſt villainous 
* contrivance. That devil at the cot- 
etage, that ſuccubus in a female ſhape 

« .—hut are they not all. fiends?—has 
« brought a charge againſt. me of 


«© which, by all that's ſacred, I ſwear, 


am e innocent; innocent” 
. C « as 


* 
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« as. the babe who draws its nouriſh» 

ment t from his mothers breaſt. 1 b 
Here he Aapped⸗ a moment, as if | | 

waiting for breath, | A 


Revel and. Bonfoy both erh alked 2 
him what he ment. 57 | 

« Mean? (replied he) What do f | 
© mean? Why here is a ſufficient ex- —=_ 4 
% planation: of my meaning But you i 
<« ſhould rather aſk me what he means, 0 | 
** who has had the unparalleled impu- | | 
< dence to ſend this paper to me; for 4 


I ſwear again (uttering a ſtill more 1 
e tremendous oath) that I never ex- 'v 
* changed three words with her im 
© my life; and as to writing to her, 
< this is ſtill leſs likely: and here ſhe 
< has fent me word in this letter that 
© I have given her a promiſe of mar- 


nage 
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„ riage under my hand; telling me 
that ſhe ſhall be obliged to ſue me 
if I do not comply, a proceeding 
which cannot be eligible, ſhe ſup- 

* poſes, to either of us. Eligible, (con- 
„ tinued he, with an increaſed vehe- 
* mence of voice which diſcovered the 
ti extreme perturbation of his mind.) 
% What a devil incarnate muſt this 
* woman be, to call upon. me, in this 
manner, for the performance of a 
«© promiſe which I never could have 
made to any woman, from my tho- 
rough deteſtation of the curſed ſex, 
With this impudent creature I never 
ee had the lighteſt acquaintance: I 
<« never ſpoke a ſyllable to her but in 
„our hearing. I am not, indeed, ſure 
that I ever ſpoke a ſingle word to 
* her, how then was it poſſible for me 
<« to promiſe her marriage. She, cer- 
2 n. muſt be the om abandoned 
” Pe ;- E 
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a of women, or elſe entirely deprived 
« of her ſenſes, to make this attack 
4 upon a man who is an entire 5 ranges 
to her.“ 


Revel and Bonfoy equally, and be- 
yond expreſſion at this very unexpected 
intelligence, looked at each other, and 
at the firſt, really were inelined to 
believe that Singleton's intellects were 
a little more diſordered than uſual, 
not being willing to imagine that Mrs. 
| Malpas would have been guilty of 
' ſuch an action; an action which ap- 

peared to tbem totally unaccountabſe. 
However, when Singleton ſnewed them 
the letter he had received, written with 
her own band, they knew not what ta 
chink, 4 


"gh 


— 


Wa who, in ſpite of all that had 
Happened, could not reſiſt the fair op- 
portunity 


% 
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portunity now offered for a little far: 


ther diverſion with the jaſtice, told him, 
that the beſt way, the only way, in- 
deed, to ſettle the buſineſs, which 
might otherwiſe become very perplex- 
ing, was ta have a meeting between 
the parties concerned — You may 
then (continued he) confute her in 
< perſon, and ſuch a confutation will 
be more efficacious, than all you can 
write to her, in order to contradict 


„bes falſe ent 
| Singleton * dreaded an interview 
with a female more than ſome nien 
would the mouth of a cannon, or the 
_ burſting of a bomb within a few yards 
of them, ſhifted his ſeat, began co 
make wry faces; clapped his hand to 
his forehead, and diſcovered every kind 
of uneaſineſs and diſguſt, When he 
was preſſed to go with his young friends 
0 the cottage, he poſitively refuſed, 
: drawing 


U ©. 


* ſaid Bonfoy; that we may all talk 
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drawing back, and ' repeating the mo- 
noſyllable, NO, levenal times * great 
W . 15 1 5 > 


On Revers telling bind UK it — 
be much better for him to meet Mrs. 
Malpas at the cottage, where he might 
be entirely unſuſpected and alone, than 
to have her come to the Ball, where ſhe 
muſt neceſſarily be ſeen, and her buſi- 


neſs known by his domeſtics “ Oh! 


« exclaimed he in a hurry—oh! rather 
* not come here; I would not have 


her here for half my income: fhe 
e ſhall never come here—I will have 
e my doors and windows barred to keep 
“ ſuch; a devil incarnate out of my 
* houſe. : T7 1844 f 45 94 it * 


4 You had "RO 70. with 1 us then, * 


* to her, and endeavour to make her 
< ſenſible of her folly.” * 
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3 ow} He refuſed: for a long time, but at 
is "af their perſuaſions gained upon him, 
and he conſented; declaring, however, 
that his terror at the bare idea of en- 
. countring ſuch an artful toad, had 
. . thrown him into a violent perſpiration; 
= : adding, that he had OR a — 


Os 


TN him. 

* Bonfoy, who th; fate for him, al. 
= viſed him to drink a glaſs of wine and 
| ag and to ay En * 
=  Revel; who! coidll net poltitty belp 
= . bang diverted at the fuſs into which Sin- 
=. . - gleton had been thrown, ſtrove to in- 
3 creaſe it by a number of little things 

| which he let out, intermixing profeſſions 


1 q of concern for what had happened, and 
a | - perſuading him to give the impertinent 
-widow a proper vorrection for her con- 


ſummate aflurance. 
. 3 
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After a momentary pauſe, Singleton 
flinging himſelf into a chair, quite over- * 
come with terror and vexation, cried, 
„ Aſſurances! oh! there is no cor- 
erection cah cure her of her imnudence. 
« This is an attack beyond any thing I 
<« ever experienced. I can ſcarcely ſwear 
<« that I ever. promiſed marriage to any 
« Oman! hate, deteſt, and. ſolemnly - 
« abjure the whole vile inſinuating ſex 
What then can I ſay more than I 


c haye already ſaid ?!—No—Iwill not ſee 
_« her—l will not ſee this modern Je- 
Zabel: I will not expoſe myſelf any 
<« more. I have already ſuffered but too 
1 much: let her do her worſt.” 
9 “Very true, (replied Revel) but ht 
S « worſt may bring you into a great deal 
d 6. 1 nb, | | 
it 
- | « « Beſides. ( added Bonfoy) 1 you may, 
2 * by driving her to extremities, make 


b : matters 
er 
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< matters infinitely more diſagreeable; 
as I conclude, that ſhe would do any 
< thing to gratify her revenge. What 
„ever averſion, therefore, you may 
have to the ſight of Mrs. Malpas, you 
had better conquer it go home with 
, and we will do every thing to 
< make her an *. the * of _ | 
conduct. | na a0 


24 [ 


9 Gong "i Was for FAY 
time very loth to comply with this pro- 
poſal, was at laſt prevailed upon to ac- 
company them. His compliance, how- 
ever, coſt him a great deal. The con- 
torſions of his face, and the convulſions 
of his whole perſon, ſufficiently evinced 
his pI upon the inen 


on their arrival at the BEER Revet 
and Bonfoy ſaid they would 80. 3 and talk 
to Mr. Malpas, N 


n gleton 


Singleton immediately ſtopped them, 
proteſting that he would not be left by 
himſelf, leſt ſhe ſhould break from them 
and fly down to him; adding, that he 

would not be left nnn a nt | 
& for a million. n 


| This' declaration diverted Revel ex- 
ceedingly, and made even Bonfoy ſtare. 
The former told him, that he had' 
thought it beſt for them to ſee the widow 
farſt, and learn the nature of her claim 
to him, but added, that if he choſe to 
encounter her at once, i was che lame 
nn e ue 6 


Abe has no cliitd'ts me, cried Sin- 
« oleton, haſtily—no claim at all. No 
% woman upon earth has any claim to 
me: and yet—But I will not give way 
* to ſuch an idea—my brain will be in- 

— e inſtantly, 
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« ſtantly ſet a wadding if Ido Hell and 
* * I- What a ne” 


"Here: he "clinched his fiſt, amped, x 
clapped his hand with-violence to his 
forehead, and looked exactly like a Pe- 
moniac for ſome minutes. Becoming 
on a ſudden more tranquil, he ſaid, 
<« Lafk your pardon— l was carried away 
« by an over heated imagination to 
ed utter things that have no kind of re- 
lation to the preſent buſineſs. I am 
& now more compoſed, and ready to do 
& what, is proper, provided I] do not ſee 
this vile woman. I do aſſure you that 
I cannot ſupport the ſight of ſuch an 
t infamous creature; let me beg you 
a 0 therefore to prevent her coming hi- 
ther, at Jealt while I am by myſelf.” 


The ſtrange apprehenſions which Sin-, 
gleton expreſſed with regard to the 
meeting with Mrs. Malpas, the paleneſs 


of 
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of his face, the faultering of his voice, | 


and the tremor of his whole perſon not 
enly afforded no ſmall mirth to Revel, 
vi filled both him and Bonfoy with 
aſtoniſhment. They could, in no ſhape, 
account for the Gngularity of their 
friend's behaviour, but by aſcribing it 
to a diſorder in his brain. It was na- 
tural for them to ſuppoſe that his Mænia 


was occaſioned by ſome diſtemper, men- 


tal or corporeal, with which his family 
were unacquainted. His continual rail- 
ings againſt women, indeed, could not 
but lead them to imagine that the 
neglect, cruelty, or fickleneſs of ſome 
fair-one had made the impreſſion which 
had reduced him to the unhappy ſtate 
he was In—yer as he had never let out. 
any thing, either to Mrs. Grace or any 
body eie, relating to what had paſſed 
in his mind as nothing had ever been 
known or heard of about his having any 
connection with, or attachment to a par- 
Vor. II. s ticular 


” wm - . 0 
— ů—ů— — 
— — — — 
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ticular woman, they concluded that his 
ſingularities muſt have originated from 
ſome phyſical cauſe; and that, though 
his antipathy againſt women was merely 


accidental, there ſeemed to be no eaſy 


way of curing him of it. 


n Bonfoy N began to feel che greateſt 


compaſſion for Singleton, and 'endea- 
voured to make Revel feel as much pity 
as himſelf. When he found it impoſſi- 
ble, with all his efforts, to communicate 


his own feelings to his friend, he was 
Almoſt ready to quarrel with him a ſe- 


cond time, - on account of the N 


manity of his heart. 


In conſequence of his humane and 
compaſſionate diſpoſition, Bonfoy was 
naturally led not only to indulge 
Singleton in all his little oddities, but 
to ſave him from being expoſed to the 
ridicule of others; even to prevent his 

ſuffering 
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ſuffering from the operation of his 


own fears, as well as from! any other 
cauſes. 


„ will fit with you, fir, ſaid he, 
<«< while Mr. Revel goes to Mrs. Mal- 
„pas, and tries to bring her to 
e reaſon,” | 


66 T hat will be a vain and: fruitleſs 
2 e ſaid Singleton. 


Mrs. Malpas received Revel alt a 


very haughty air, as he plainly inform- 


ed her, by the manner in which he ac- 
coſted her, that he did not make his ap- 


pearance before her in the character of 


a lover. 


—_ 


Drawing up at his approach, ſhe aſk- 
ed him, what his buſineſs was with 
her ? | 


F 2 6 I come. 
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I come from Mr. Singleton, ſaid 
he, to know what you meant by writ- 
„ ing to him in the manner you have 
«6 done ? 


Mr. Singleton underſtands my 
s meaning extremely well, replied ſhe, 
* and no body elſe has any right to en- 
« quire about it.“ 


« I am commiſſioned by my friend, 
ce anſwered he, to talk with you upon 
< this ſubject, as he is reſolved not to 
« ſee you himſelf, and alſo to tell you 
< that what you have written will nos 
< be of the leaſt ſignification. Mr. 
Singleton is very well aſſured that he 


* never made the promiſes with which 
< he 1s charged; nay more, that he 


ag never r ſpoke to you at all.” — 


ö 66 This 
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This is the greateſt of all falſe- 
* hoods, replied ſhe ; but little credit 
e can be given to the aſſertions of men 
ho care not what they ſay to gain 
« their points, and who would not 
i ſcruple to deny n thing they have 
« ſaid.” 


« I am forry to ſay, anſwered Revel, 
that ſome women may have reaſon to 
complain of this mode of behaviour 


in men, with regard to them, but 
« am ſure you cannot have any; for 


© when a woman makes warm advances 


no man is to be reckoned culpable 


« for taking advantage of them. No 
«© man, indeed, would. be looked upon 


by the reſt of the ſex if he neglected 


4 ſuch flattering overtures, and if he 
5* can prove that he neither ſought nor 


e deſired them, no woman has a right 
© tobe offended with him for any liber- 


ll Lies he may have taken with her. 
e F 3 Nov 
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« Now this is moſt likely to be the caſe 
<< with reſpect to Singleton; as you cer- 
6 tainly began firſt with mne, I cannot 


but ſuppoſe that you acted the ſame 


< part over again, and "_ firſt with 
Bim.“ 


This was enough the lady coloured 
like fire, flew into a violent paſſion, 
and accuſed Revel of having taken a 
very unwarrantable advantage of her 
weakneſs. When the ſtorm of words 


| ſubſided, ſhe burſt into a flood of tears; 


imagining he was melted by her weep- 
ing, ſne proceeded with the moſt earneſt 
entreaties to make it all up with her, 
by marrying her. 


a ö 


Well, ** he, me ſuppoſe 1 


« were capable of acting in fuch a 
* manner, could you diſappoint Sin- 


« gleton, and render his promiſe in- 
« effectual? 5 
4 | „ Pſhaw ! 
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« Plhaw | ſaid ſhe, what a ſup- 
„ poſition Ido you imagine that I 
« would take up with ſuch a ſtrange 
mortal, if you were but willing to re- 
pair the wrong you have done me?“ 
« beginning to whimper] 


« But what do you intend to do with 
« your promiſe ?*—replied he, very 
gravely. 


„Why do you think I ever had a 
* promiſe from him ? faid ſhe—no, no, 
« I only counterfeited his hand on pur- 
& poſe to fecure 'a ſettlement at all 
© events, as I found you ſo unwilling to 
© comply with my wiſhes.” 


Oh mighty well! faid Revel, 
& briſkly—ſince that's the caſe, I ſhall 
„ let my friend know, that he may re- 
© turn home and make himſelf per- 
 * fectly eaſy, as you have really no 

ny F 4 * promiſe 


— — 


| 

| 
j 
8 
| 

g 

f 

1 
1 


am VT ae 


—— from him but a forged 
one. | 


en RIP TY og} ro 


d with all the marks of aſtoniſhment in 


<« her countenance, mixed with anger 


* ſurely you will never be weh a 
devil.“ 


< But will, indeed. I ſhall be happy 
<« to free a worthy man from the appre- 


* henſions he lies under of being har- 


e rafſed by a pretended promiſe of mar- 
<* riage from a woman to whom he 
« ſcarce ever ſpoke a ſyllable in his life: 


ea woman with whom an alliance would 
e be a diſgrace.” 


< Monſter !— exclaimed ſhe, ſwel- 


< ling with paſſion Is it thus you uſe 


« me 2 


Not 
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< Not 1, indeed, replied he, with a 
« farcaſtical ſmile—I do not intend to 
uſe you at all.“ . 


| Here a ſecond ſhower of tears burſt 
from her eyes, and they were accom- 
panied with a thouſand. opprobrious 
appellations Often having called him 
deceiver, villain, &c. She abuſed him 
in the ſevereſt language, till ſne was 
almoſt out of breath. Revel coolly 
aſked her if ſhe knew the puniſhment 
decreed by the law for the commiſſion, 
of forgery, and then, without waiting 
for a reply, left her to digeſt what he 
had ſaid as well as ſhe could. | 


On his going down to Singleton, he 
found him in the greateſt agitation of 
mind to be conceived: but he ſoon re- 
ſtored him to all the tranquility which 
he was capable of feeling; though he 

Fs; il 
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ſtill lifted up his hands and eyes, and 
exclaimed What vile deceivers are 
« women! Wretched, truly wretched 
« is the man who has the ſlighteſt 
connection with them! At the ſame 
time he thanked Revel for aſſiſting him 
| In eſcaping from the ſnare laid for him, 
and then prepared to return home, 
that he might be out of the way of 
any farther attempts from her diſap- 
pointed malice. 


Bonfoy aſſured him that he had no 
occaſion to be under the ſlighteſt ap- 
prehenſions of any future attacks from 
Mrs. Malpas, as he ſhould not ſuffer 
her, after what ſhe had done, to re- 
main in his houſe, not thinking him- 

F ſafe with a woman of ber turn, 


and ſhould, therefore, delire her to re- 
move directiy. It 


Agreeably 
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Agreeably to this reſolution he went 
up to Mrs. Malpas, on purpoſe to ſpeak 
to her on the ſubject He addreſſed 
her in a civil, but im a peremptory 
manner, yet fne was ſtill not at alt 
inclined to quit the cottage: and he 
was, at length, obliged to tell her that 
he wanted her apartment, and to inſiſt 


upon r ne r ge immedi- 
Rr 


* his deciſive ſpeecly was delivered 
in a tone which plainly ſhewed that he 
would not be trifled with. Mrs. Mal- 
pas flounced out of the houſe in x 
violent paſſion, aſſuring him that he 
ſhould repent we"! it. 


This menace, however, had not « 
expected effect on Bonfoy, who diſco-- 


vered no emotions but thoſe of Joy at 
her * W 


* 
\ 
* 


As ſoon as ſhe was gone, he, at Sin- 
gleton's requeſt, prepared to accom- 
pany him part of the way on his re- 
turn, though he rather would have 
choſe to remain at the cottage a few 
days; being, in fact, but juſt become 
maſter of his own houſe, by the ab- 
ſence. of Mrs. Malpas, who had not left 
him ſince he took poſſeſſion of it till 
that day, when ſhe walked off without 


ſaying farther to any body; ordering 
her cloaths to Mr. Weſt's. 


Singleton and his companions had 
not gone five miles on their journey, 

when, from the ſide of a wood, a troop 
of gipſies darted out upon them. Two 
of the youngeſt and handſomeſt ad- 
vanced towards Revel, and aſked him 
if. he would not croſs her hand with a 
piece of ſilver: adding, that if he did 
1o, they would tell him his fortune. 


Revel 
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Revel replied that he knew his for- 


tune already, but added, in a low voice, 


« That gentleman (looking at Single- 
ton) will not be ſorry to be informed 


„ of his: though he may not, perhaps, 
„be willing to own it,“ giving one 


of them, at the ſame s a e (00 
with a n se 

The ein, "nb media 
his meaning, went up to Singleton, 
and aſked to look at his hand. 


He refuſed to let her ſee K. 


60 Nay—cried me—1 will not be de. 


« ied,” . 


T 


Immediately About a dozen women, 


young and old, ſurrounded him, and 


lifted him off his horſe, in ſpite of all 


Bonfoy could do to hinder them, 


|. £ 


Revel 


4 . _ 2 
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| Revel was ready tx to burſt with uch. 
ter. b 


| The young kl demanded Single- 
ton's hand again, which he ſtill re- 
fuſed. She then, without any more 
ceremony, claſped her arms about his 
neck, and kiſſed him heartily, telling 
him, that was the way they ſerved all 
thoſe who refuſed to let them examine 
their palms; adding, that it did her 
heart and ſoul good to buſs ſuch a 
ſweet old man. 


Singleton was by no means pleaſed 
with this ſalutation, or the compliment 
with which it was attended. He ſtrug- 
gled to get out of the gipſy's hands, 
but ſhe ſtill kept her hold; and the 
more he endeavoured to get looſe, the 
cloſer ſhe ſtuck to him. Finding, at. 
laſt, however, that he grew angry with 


> > 
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her, ſhe quitted her hold, and beckoned 
her companions who ſoon joined her.. 
One of the oldeſt, whoſe eyes <vitb 
ſcalding æxbeum were galled and red, ap- 
proached Singleton, and told him, that 
as he had not been pleaſed with the 
kiſſes of a young woman, they would 
try how he liked thoſe of an old one 
In conſequence of this addreſs, another 
hag like herſelf hobbled out of the 
wood, and while the youngeſt girl held 
him, they pawed him, and ſmuggled 
him till he roared aloud with vexation 
and diſguſt. 


Bonfoy, while the 1 juſtice was 
ſo handled, exhibited every mark of 
diſcontent, but could not in any way 
| relieve © or abſt him. 


| Revel was ready to expire with laugh- 
ing; unperceived, however, by Single- 
ton, 
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ton, as he was behind him, on purpoſe 
to prevent Bonfoy's picking another 
quarrel with him, for making a jeſt of 
his friend. It would have been, in- 
deed, almoſt impoſſible for any body, 
the leaſt inclined to mirth, to avoid be- 
ing diverted with a ſcene ſo truly riſi- 
ble; to ſee a large ſtrong man, as Sin- 
gleton was, who looked as if he could 
box a dozen well-grown fellows—kept 
down, and conquered by a parcel of 
women, while two of his companions, 
both young and ſtout, were unable to 
aſſiſt him (however diſputable the aſ- 
ſertion may be) This was a ſight truly 2 
comic, way REGION. 


[When the gipſies were > weary of amul- 
ing themſelves in the above-mentioned ; 
manner, and not before, they let Sin- 


gleton 29 


a 
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Bonfoy ſympathized with him in hie : 
aukward diſtreſs, FO 


"How was forced o gulf lu handkers 
chief into his mouth to prevent his 


friends taking offence at the peals of 
laughter from which he could not, wor 
ſome time . refrain. 


7 When 5 had ied their 
horſes, and were proceeding on their 
journey, Revel kept a little while in 
che rear: he then heard the juſtice 
loudly complain to Bonfoy of the treat- 
ment he had met with, and aſking 
him if his averſion to à ſex who had 
been, from his earlieſt acquaintance 
with them, - perpetual Nl er 
be any longer wondered e. 


| While Bonfoy was fubſcribing to his 
opinion, and ſympathizing with his fen- 
ations, Revel, having in ſome degree 
and: N | | g got 


PRE — — 9 r * n — 2e 8 — A 
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got the better of his propenſity to 
laughter, rode up by his ſide, and de- 
clared that if ſuch had been the beha- 
viour of the greater part of the ſex to 

him, he could not blame him for diſc 
covering a diſlike to him“ But I am 
amazed, continued he, at your having 
« met with theſe flights, as there appears 
* to me to be no rational foundation for 
s them, There is noaccounting for their 
behaviour to you. Your perſon is very 
s agreeable: you are mild and good-tem- 
„ pered when you are not provoked; and 
have more than onee diſcovered great 
<« ſenſibility: I am apt to imagine, in- 
5 deed, that you have a conſiderable 

<« ſhare of tenderneſs, which would 
« appear very ne were ĩt properly 
« called forth. - 


„Ohl that tenderneſs —exclaimed 
Singleton eagerly interrupting him 

L that. 2 that ſenſibility has 
2 | e undone 
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* undone me: that, that is the ſource 
44 of all my miſery. Had I felt leſs, 1 
< kad not been the thing I am.— I have 


not only been ſuſceptible of the ten- 
4 dereſt ſenſations, I am ſtill wretched 


from that cauſe which renders ſo many 


1 - People happy.“ | 
Well! but how comes it, 3 


« Revel, that with fo ſuſceptible a 


«© heart, with ſo much humanity and 
« oentleneſs of ſpirit, you: have hot 
met with a congenial ſoul *** che 
by <* ſofter ſex d'. 


1.9 Oh! there—=there is my miſery== 


« that congenial ſoul, that ſofter, bet - 
« ter half of me—and ſhe never de- 
« ſerved that appellation, ſurely—No 
« —no—continued he, beginnigg: to 
2 1 with his foot.” / 


« « Well ! 


N. ; 
F - 
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Well l —anſwered Revel, but though 
« /e—though this one was cruel, might 
« you not have ſearched till you had 


found another — more kind?” 


Kind? kind? faid he—repeating 
« the words with very myſterious looks. 
Kind, did you fay, my friend? 
«You are ſtrangely miſtaken: you are 
« ina very great error: but I cannot, 
* muſt not, dare not ſet you right. 
«You would hate, abhor, deſpiſe me, 
< thoſe women you are now ſo fond of 
fand all the world, as I do—You 
do not know — And yet I never was 
* lewd, debauched, abandoned fel- 
* Jow—But there are occaſions—there 
are temptations. — However, 1 will 
not expoſe myſelf any farther, nor 
«'a'fex whom I muſt avoid whom T 

” « wil ſhun more affiduouſly than T 
— * would my death.—Yet death would 
' 66 «© be 


+ * 


ce be more deſirable to me than a con- 
nection with chat creature woman.” | 


„But if you have been faulty i in your 
< behaviour to a woman (anſwered 
« Revel) why theſe perpetual invectives 
<« againſt her? It is you who are alone 
eto blame.” | 


I to blame, oh no !—But you know 
* nothing of the matter—you talk thus 
<« from an entire ignorance of the mo- 
« tives which influence my preſent con- 
duct; and may you ever remain ſo— 
„ with to keep them concealed from 
ce all the world—tempt me, therefore, 
no more to diſcloſe what would give 
no entertainment to any perſon who 
te call themſelves. my friends, which 
« would give-me the greateſt paid.” 


As nobody could, with any delicacy, 
after this declaration, deſire to hear the 
cauſe 
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cauſe of Singleton's particularities, Re- 
vel was neceſſarily obliged to ſuppreſs 
his curioſity; and indeed, when he ſaw 
no proſpect of gratifying it, he began to 
be weary of a place, the ſameneſs of 
which became diſagreeable to him; he 
wanted alſo to go back to London, but 
having long been accuſtomed to Bon- 
foy's company, he found himſelf un- 
willing to move without him ; he, there- 
fore, told him, that as he had been much 
longer from London than he firſt de- 
ſigned, . and as the country began to 
grow dull, he muſt ſet out on his 
retu rn. 
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Bonfoy replied, that he ſhould be 
ſorry to ſee him depart, adding, that 
he hoped he would ſoon pay a viſit to 
the cottage again, as he ſhould miſs him 
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« Miſs me? (ſaid Revel). an you 
« n n 8 with me? ti 

« Indeed, 7 1 0e een 
<« Bonfoy ; I have bought a little place, 
% you know, on purpoſe to ſettle there: 
* for in the humour I am in, I never 
<« intend to live in London again.“ 


LNot, perhaps, to make any great 
«tay there; though that reſolution 
«would be abſurd: but you ne 
* mean to n GN kward and forward— 


iz 211013 f 8 ; 


- 1 Jo not, you Know, (replied Bon- 
« foy) like the manner of living in Lon- 
« don ; neither 1 my. Ra nor my in- 
mn <lination lead me ay enn 


4 TEL. 


1 ebe to e his * 
jections to a reſidence in London with all 


che We he could muſter up, but 
they 
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they were all collected together in vain; 
Bonfoy not only perſiſted in his Gctermi. 
nation to return to the cottage; but 
ſaid, that he ſnould go to it the next 
day, and that he hoped Mrs. Malpas 
would never malce her appearance there 
again, as her abſence would render his 
houſe ſtill more agreeable to him. 


In conſequence of this determination, 
Bonfoy acquainted Mr. Singleton and 
Mrs. Grace with his deſign to bid them 
adieu, His information gave them both 
much concern: Mrs. Grace was parti- 
cularly Afected by 1 it. Seeing him about 
to leave the ball fc for a longer time than 
he had done ſince the commencement of 
their acquaihtante, - ſhe began to wiſh 
that ſne had put her firft ſcheme in exe- 
cution, ſhe wiſhed ſhe had made him 
ſenfible how-firicerely-f ſhe preferred him 
to every man ſhe had ever beheld, not. 
withſtanding her brother's poſitive infi- 

- nuations 


—— 
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nuations to the contrary—“ Where, 
(ſaid ſhe to herſelf) where can I find 


< not only ſo amiable a man, but ſo ſober 


da man, ſo good a man! What ſig- 


< nifies the difference of age? it is quite 
* immaterial as he is poſſeſſed of a ſe- 


e riouſneſs above his years? It is not 
66 old. age itſelf, that 1s either offenſive 


< or deſirable ; it is not ſo much the 


< perſon, eſpecially in a man, as the 
<« behaviour which either pleaſes or diſ- 


=” pleaſes ; which is either {ſuitable or 
< unſuitable. Were I to marry to mor- 


% row, 1 might chuſe a man nearer my 
<« own age, and yet be as trifling in his 
<«. converſation, and as irregular in his 


conduct as a boy. This Bonfoy, 


c who though ſo much younger than I 
* am, is folid, ſenſible, and diſcreet : 


a one would, by his actions, rather think 


te hewas fiveandforty than five and twen- 
wes." cf Suchaman, therefore, who can and 
Vor. I. . 
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* will conform to every age, mult be the 
moſt deſirable perſon for a huſband.” 


With theſe ſentiments predominating 
in her mind, Mrs. Grace imagined that 
nothing could be wanting but to let 
Bonfoy know that ſhe thought ſo well of 
him, concluding, that by fo doing, ſhe 

ſhould pave the way for addreſſing her 
upon a ſubject, on which ſhe had, a good 
while longed to be entertained : to be 
amuſed with that ſubject ſhe longed, 
with the greater carneſtneſs, as ſheeaſily 
en ferent that ſhe TR no kante to we 


2 
0 


Urged by theſe potent conſic derations, 
Mrs. Grace reſolved to ſieze the firſt 
moment before Bonfoy left the hall, leſt 
the might not have another opportunity. 


| With this view ſhe ſent for him! in her 
dreſling- room, under the pretence of 
having 


rr 
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having ſomething of 1 importance to ſay 
to him. 


When Bonfoy, in compliance with 


the ſummons he received from her, ap- 


peared in Mrs. Grace's dreſſing - room, 
ſhe began by ſaying that ſhe had a pro- 
poſal to make which would be, in her 
opinion, very advantageous to him, 


Mrs. Grace really thought ſhe had ſtill 


great remains of beauty, but ſhe allo 


thought that the charms of her perſon 
would be out-weighed by the charms of 
her fortune, though it was a ſmall one. 
However, though her own fortune was 
ſmall, ſhe reckoned upon a probable en- 
largement of it from her brother's eſtate, 

as ſhe had always lived with him (the reſt 


of his family being diſperſed in different 


places, and, in every reſpect detached 
from them) ſhe preſumed ſo far, indeed, 
upon this, that ſhe not only reſalved to 


& 2 Offer 
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offer herſelf, but her brother's fortune 
alſo: never conſidering that it was, for 
many reaſons, more than probable /e 
ſhould die firſt; yet where there is an 
eſtate to be inherited, every body 1s apt 
. to think of out-living the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſor. | | 


Mrs. Grace was juſt beginning toopen 
the matter which lay on her mind to 
Bonfoy, when Singletonentered the room 
in a great hurry, with an open letter in his 
hand which he had a few moments before 
received from London. 


This letter was from Mrs. Malpas's 
brother, Mr. Burton, who informed him 
that he heard he had uſed his ſiſter ex- 
tremely ill, by giving her a promiſe of 
marriage, and afterwards refuſing to 
confirm it; adding, that if he did not 
immediately comply with the letter of 
his agreement, he ſhould inſtantly pro- 

ceed 
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ceed againſt him according to law, being 


determined to ſee juſtice done to his 
ſiſter in the moſt ample manner. 


Singleton having put this letter into 
Bonfoy's hand, deſired him to read it. 


Bonfoy complied with his requeſt. 
When he had finiſhed the peruſal of it, 


Singleton exclaimed: 4 Will chis Devil 


never ceaſe to perſecute me?“ 


Bonfoy adviſed him to take no notice 
of the letter at all—as he was ſure he 
had not been guilty of the fact with 
which he was charged. 


Revel, however, who at that time 


joined them, ſaid, that it would be beſt 


to go to town, and be upon the ſpot, 
to prevent the taking of any meaſures 


againſt him. If Mrs. Malpas (con- 
* tinued he) ſhould actually perſiſt in 


G 3 „ 


— ne. 
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her demands, you muſt employ a law- 
< yer, and have the opinion of council: 
your preſence in London is abſolutely 
* neceflary, I would, therefore, adviſe 
you to ſet out directly; and I will ac- 
© company you with a- great deal of 
<< pleaſure, and give you all the aſſiſtance 
< in my power.” 


Singleton thanked him, but rather 
wiſhed to put off the journey to the ca- 
pitol, to which place he was almoſt a 
ſtranger, having never continued there 
any time, as he had a particular averſion 
to the noiſe and buſtle of crouded cities. 
When Bonfoy, however, told him that he 
believed it would be prudent in him to 
be near the ſpot, in order to fruſtrate 
Mrs. Malpas's deſigns, and that he, 
though he had no. intention of going to 
London, would accompany him, after 
having left ſome neceſſary directions 
with the people at the cottage, Singleton 

conſented ; 


* 
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conſented ;, yet he declared that he hated 
+3 ondon, and that he ſhould not enjoy 
an hour during his ſtay there, as he 
could not avoid ſeeing women without 
number in ſo populous a city con- 
cluding, that as he had already ſuffered 
ſo much from the ſex, he did not deſire 


to ſee another woman as long as. he 


lived. 


(4 


3 Bana failing, Gait, has = were 
very neceſſary evils, and that the man 
who: fancied-he could do without them, 
would find himſelf, in the end, oſt 
egregiouſly; miſtaken, 10221091 
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— 


Bonfoy aſſented, in his: a to his 
"Friend's aſſertion, and rode nearer to the 
cottage, the neighbourhood of which he 

could: not think of leaving, | tilt he had 
called at Mr. Weſt's. But what was his 
or egage to hear the ſervant tell him 

e Li Gu g; 5 £ 8 4 M319. 31-255 that 
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„ 


* 
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that none of the family were at home, 
though he ſaw them at the ſame time 1 
the * 


This mode of behaviour diſturbed his 
ideas exceedingly, and it made him re- 
turn to Singleton with his mn 1 
depreſled, 


Mrs. Grace, who had felt herſelf not a 
Httle diſappointed at the unlooked for 
journey to London, would have ſeized 
this moment to deelare her intentions in 
Bonfoy'sfavoury but whether he gueſſed 
thoſe intentions, or not —it is not tran- 
ſpired; certain it is, that ſhe ſaw him 

= nn. mn beg G ne ber 


The belt a0 * ounce fend 
off tolerabiy; that is, without any re- 


markable occurrences, though Single- 
ton was in one of his worſt humours, 


— 
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and though Bonfoy was actually ons. 
1 whelmed with manages: 


« When they put up for the night; then 
C 9 two boiled chickens, and ſome 
tarts for ſupper. 


Singleton retired early. Bonfoy was 


not in the leaſt inclined to ſleep, Revel, 
tlierefore, who loved to chat, found it no, 
difficult matter to prevail on him to ſit 
later _ he uſually . 


Juſt when they thought of going to 
- reſt, they were alarmed by a violent out- 
cry of murder—murder—help—help1 


Theſe outcries coming from above, 


they ran up. ſtairs to the: room, from: 
whence. the noiſe en 


On their entrance; chey ſaw. Single- 
ton. ſtanding by che ſide of che bed, 
G 5. quite: 
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quite undreſſed, and ſtruggling to get 
away from a woman in bed, who was 
pulling him towards her by the flap of 
his ſhirt which ſhe had almoſt tore off 
in the conteſt. 0 


Here was a freſh excitement of Revel's 
riſi 2 : | 


Bonfoy Gnas aſked enn what 
was the matter, and was ſeconded by all 
the people in the houſe, who were by 

this time aſſembled in the chamber. 


The woman in bed chen bawled out 
that man (pointing to Singleton) at- 
tempted to raviſh me.” 


Singleton loudly denied this charge, 
adding, that ſhe had the moſt ſcan- 
dalous defigns upon his perſon, by 
pulling him violently to the bed-fide, 
from which he had removed as ſoon as 

| | he 
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he found that he had got into the rn 
chamber by, miſtake; . en billed af 


Sree iO) it rant 515 811 2 

Bonfpy ſupported his 8 — 
ſaying that eyery word Singleton had 
faid was to be depended upon, as he was 
known. toe a profeſt woman-hater, and 


had e rang: Shiks & the hole 
ee le A. en FER 


4 bw 8 g * 4 LM! ' 3s 


— (ill 30 aut 0 mon dlieng | 
At this aſſertion all the women in * 

* began. to make faces - ſome one 
of them ſpit at him. Another exclaim- 

£d—* what a;filthy, tellow to hate Wo- 
* men,/—Faygh ! _what A; naſty. beaſt 
e muſt he be: (ſaid a third) he ſtinks 
e alive (added a fourth) I would not 


by OP Hit 2 air Q of f L 

Dan Gar 08 — Þ>yH&d 3» ; nf 285 
1 be lady ho bad complained: of his 
impugent attack upon her virtue, flip- 
ping on a looſe gown and petticoat, ſtep- 


bed from the bed, took. Singleton. by | 
. the 
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the ſhoulders, and driving him before 
her, called him all the mean, pitiful, 
ſhabby raſcals ſhe could think of —ad- 
ding, that ſhe would not bear fuck im- 
pudence from any man, eſpecially from 
ſuch a contemptible fellow, who had 
declared an averfion to the ſex, and wha 
deſerved to be well handlèd for his 
pains—“ and I will, myſelf, undertake 
to puniſh you” (continued ſhe) — 
puſhing him with a maſculine violence 
to the door of the chamber. — 
of the women all followed, 


their hands at him, am hooting him for 
the diſlike” he had acta to w Bon- 
19 1 7 deUaratioh T0" ſex. 


/ 


Ihe men it and ſheered to ſee: 
the lady, as ſhe called herſelf, who had 

_ complained of his making an attempt 
upon her perſon, ſo perfectiy capable of 
defending it— but, though every body 
1 convinced that it was not worth 
any 


% 


any body's attention, and treated her 
with the neglect ſhe deſerved, they all 
believed that Singleton had ſuffered nd 


ſcandal when he was upbraided for his 
diſlike to the ladies, and pointed a great 
many jeſts at him. Every female in the 


family, and even of the neighbourhood, 
who had come in upon tlie noiſe oec. 
fioged by this whimſical incident, con- 
ceived as natural an averſion for him, as 
he could. poſſibly feel for them,” and 
even the children catching the language 


of their mothers and nurſes, liſped out, 


2 reren the e N 214 1 
i 1 bann 
Singleton now getring i into the chaiſe, 


Wen a journey, a journey which he 
undertook. with a very ill will, and which 


was rendered ſrill more diſagreeable to 


kim by the laſt adventure, and arrived 


fafe in the great city without any farther 
moleſtation, taking up his quarters at a 
e $; of whom Bonfoy had ſome 


knowledge, 
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knowledge, and who being a ſingle 


r 


rolerably. Enie da, Feng e of 
the lodgings Was, not material to Single- 
ton, but he was very well pleaſed to find 
that there was no females in the family: 
not even a /he-dog. There was indeed 
only a girl, by way of ſervant, to make 
the beds, &c. whom he rarely ſaw; to 
whom he rarely; ſpoke. He chiefly em- 
ployed himſelf in conſulting, council, to 
know how he ſhould in the moſt effec- 
tual manner convict Mrs. Malpas of for- 
gery, as he was morally certain that he 
had not wrote a ſingle line to her. His 
time,  howeyer, was not totally engaged 
in the buſineſs which brought him to 
town: he had a. great deal of leiſure, 
and both Revel and Bonfoy would have 
had him Blled it up, by going. to, {ce 
every thing yorthy of his attention, and 
taking his part of the public diverſions ; 
but though-he had, unlike moſt people 

award | wha 


-# 
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who live at a diſtance from the metro- 
polis, no high reliſh for ſuch amuſe- 
ments; he would not have refuſed. to 
gratify the little curioſity he felt in him- 
ſelf for ſights, could he have ſeen them 
without thoſe ſwarms of females, who 
make, by far, the greateſt number of 
people in every public place. Single- 
ton was particularly ſhocked whenever 
he heard of a numerous female audience 
at a trial, during which the moſt inde- 
licate expreſſions were, neceſſarily, to be 
introduced : expreſſions, which no truly 
modeſt woman would wiſh to hear in 
private, much leſs in a court of juſtice: 
he was alſo not a little ſhocked at the 
eagerneſs with which thouſands of the 
fair-fex hurry to an execution : he could 
not poſſibly reconcile tbat eagerneſs with 
their natural tendernefs and ſenſibility. 

In ſhort, no public places pleaſed him 
ſo much as coffee-houſes, becauſe he 
Was fure to find no women in hem, no 
: | _ women 
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women, at leaſt, but in the bar, which 
he always paſſed with as much quick- 
neſs and trepidation as a debter would 
the door of F r or dap ory, hy of a 
baliff. f 


White lie was amuſing himſelf one 
morning at a coffee-houſe with the pa- 
pers of_ the day, he ſaw that there was. 
a coffee-room advertiſed to be opened, 
for the ladies as well as the gentlemen, 
of an evening after the opera; and he 
could not help expreſſing how much he 


was ſatisfied with a piece of intelligence 
which prevented him from committing 

an inadvertancy, by ſtepping into this 
aſſembly of female orators of diſ- 

tinction, whom of all people he ſhould 

moſt ſtudiouſly endeavour . where 
t to. WRC. 


A gens 
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A gentleman, who ſtood by; obſer 
ing him, fell into his humour, and faid, 
„It is indeed, ſir, moſt ſcandalous, as 
you ſay, for women, whoſe ſtation is 
„retirement, and whoſe greateſt glory 
is to be leaſt known, to be ever 


« thrufting themſelves in the face of the 


„ world, as if they intended to ſet 


< cattle at market, to be purchaſed by 
the beſt bidder. Plays, balls, con- 
1 certs, and operas one would think 
Were ſufficient diverſion. to them, 
< but ſuch is their mſariable tharft after 
- < pleaſure, that I know two very ex- 
S * puiſed themſelves in mens clbaths, on 
d 


* purpoſe to obtrude where the modeſt 
and decent ought never to appear. 
© c One of theſe licentious females attend - 


ed a lecture of anatomy, at which 


« thoſe parts of the human body were 


9 11 Expoſed and explained, of which de- 
TCT delicacy 


Pry by by ar — a * 
EY thee” "=, _— „ 


* themſelves up to public ſale, like 


e e 
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licacy required the concealment. The 
1 other exhibited herſelf at an academy 
A of painters, who were drawing a 
0 « figure of the God Priapus from a 
„ ſtrong healthy young fellow, who 
ſtood naked before them for a model. 
« Now, fir, continued he, do you 
judge whether there is any real mo- 
* deſty left among our women: ſorry 
J am to ſay that there are too many 
abandoned, ſhameful wantons about 
town, and therefore I do not wonder 
| that you wiſh to avoid Peeprü f 
a TOI u Aut 9d 


os . 5} 


Singleton lifted up * ade ys eyes 
IA. at this ſtrange information, though he 
= - at; firſt: had ſome doubt with regard 0. 
418 the truth of -1t—ahd ſwore, never to 


418 come in the way ;of. uch! ande 4 to¹ 
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« You are not married then, I pre- 
« ſume, fir, ſaid the gentleman.” 


Married !—replied Singleton—ng 
„ certainly.“ 


Nor keep a girl?“ 


„Why, ſurely, anſwered the juſtice, 
te ſtarting at the queſtion, that is a very 
<* unneceſſary interrogation.” 


„ I don't know, ſir, ſaid the gentle- 
% man; there are times and ſeaſons 
« when a man's neceſſities drive him, as 
% much as he may deſpiſe the vices and 
« follies of the fair ſex, and dread a 
e ſerious intimacy with them, to wiſh 


„ <« for a female help-mate ; ; and thgn 
* «you know an eaſy convenient little 
toad, who, has no qualms of con- 
de ſcience, no rupley, no airs— a Kind 
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of toujours pret may be abſolutely ne- 


«* cefJary.” > 


May be fo, fir, faid Singleton 
*« gravely, to you and ſome men, but 
* he is certainly not only happier, but 
* alſo keeps up the dignity of his 
* nature better, who has no wants of 
„that kind.” 9 

And pray, fir, while. you are keep- 
te ing up the dignity of your nature, 
* how is the propagation of the human 
« ber to be carried « on ey | 


«Tis no matter whether they : are 
e propagated or not, replied Singleton, 

0 as they are ſo little deſerving of their 
* exiſtence 


« How, fir? — anther gentle 
* man, who had not yet ſpok&—would 
4 you * an _ to propagation ?— 

* What 
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«© What then would become of our 


<«< poor? They are already beginning 
< to imitate the rich, lead debauched 
< lives like them, and are, in general, 
<« ſuch ſenſualiſts that they do no good 


jn their generation. The world would 


< ſoon be unpeopled if every body was 
<« of your opinion.“ 


« Tt might be ſo, for 3 I care, 
« replied Singleton. If every, man 
« was as unhappy as I am, he would 
have no reaſon to be pleaſed with his 
having been born.“ 


The laſt ſpeaker, now advancing to- 

| wards the juſtice, looked more narrowly 

in his face, he then exclaimed—* Mr. 

Singleton !—have I the pleaſure of 
< ſeeing you in town??? 


Upon this addreſs, Singleton alſo ex- 
amining the ſpeaker's countenance, 


thought 
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thought he recognized Mr. Hales. He 
then ſpoke : to him with much civility, 
though it was very eaſy, at the ſame 
time, to ſee that the meeting with him 


vas not perfectly agreeable. 


Mr. Hales, however, taking no no- 
tice of the diſcoveries he had made, 
very politely invited Singleton to come 


and ſee him at his chambers in the Tem- 


ple; adding, that he always reſided 


there when he was in London, as he 


thought chambers were more retired and 


leſs noiſy, certainly leſs expoſed to an- 
noyances from women and children 


than common lodging-houſes ; con- 


cluding, that as he had no female be- 


longing to him to ſuperintend his fa- 


mily, he did not chooſe to be troubled 
with a houſe of his own in town, find- 
ing one in the country as much as he 
could well look after, 


Singleton 
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Singleton having met with few men 
who either could or would live without 
any connection with a ſex who were par- 
ticularly diſagreeable to him, liſtened 


with ſome degree of attention to the 


latter part of Mr. Hales's ſpeech, and 
thought he might venture to promiſe to 
call upon him ſooner than moſt men, 
who were, he ſaid, peſtered with either 
wives, daughters, ſiſters, neices, cou- 
ſins, miſtreſſes, or maids. A man, 
therefore, who had none of theſe plagues 
belonging to him, was, in his opinion, 
rather uncommon, and ſo much the 
more a deſirable companion. Hales, on 
the other hand, thought he had a very 
good opportunity to return the civilities 
he had received from the hoſpitable 
Juſtice, in conſequence of his embarraſ- 
ing ſituation with Mrs. Monſon and 
the other ladies, mentioned in. the 
firſt volume of this hiſtory, 
; 5+ $4 -4 4843 * $447 097 e 
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On the following evening, Single- 


ton ſet out, after ta awards, the 


temple, . 511% K n . 111102 werk 
Abend the ſtair-caſe leading to 


Hales's chambers, he was met on the 
ſecond landing place by a ſmart young 


female, as ſhe appeared to be by the 
light of the lamp, who pulled him by 


the ſleeve, and aſked him to treat her 
with a pint of wine. He gave her no 


anſwer, but puſhed on. She ſtopped 
him, however, and ſaid, Nay, you 
5+ YO mea me now-—for I will not be 


& Stand- off, woman, .cried he, raiſ- 


ing his voice, and ſhoving her rather 


* wear from Wear 1 pe n 


ee e u n 


Oh! do . 1 


« ] ſee what you ate; and Fl do for 


* CC you 
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c you prefently—ſuch unnatural mon- 


« ſters as you ought to be treated as 
they 9 


She then, * hold of him, bawled 
as loud as ſhe could, © Thieves ! mur- 
* der! help! murder thieves! 38 


8 7 15 


lnfanty people ran from all quarters 
to the ſpot where Singleten was 
actually frruggling wich a girl of the 
town. 


This woman, with the greateſt 
aſfurance, addreſſing the croud about 
her, begged them to ſeize the fellow 
ſhe had ſecured, for having while he 
bruſhed'by her on the ſtair-caſe picked 


her pocket of a white handkerchief 


and her purſe, adding, that he was mak- 


ing off with his booty when ſhe caught 
Vol. II. H kia 
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him by the coat; but that as her ſtrength 
was alinoſt exhauſted, he would have 
eſcaped if they had not come to her 
aſſiſtance, | . 


Singleton, alarmed at a charge of 
ſuch a nature, could only lift up his 
hands and eyes in ſilence, being almoſt 
petrified with aſtoniſhment. However, 
when the mob advanced to ſearch him, 
he attempted to defend himſelf, and 
ſwore that the accuſation was as falſe as 
it was true that his accuſer was the 
moſt impudent hr im he had ever met 
with in his life. 


<« You ſee, gentlemen, ſaid the girl, 

by gelling herſelf to the ſurrounding 
<« people, how great his aſſurance is 
* you may be certain from his impu- 
„ dence that he is a rogue. However, 
if you will but take my handkerchief 
« and money from him, and reſtore 
| them 


« them to me, I will conſent to your 
«letting him go, though he well de- 
<« ſerves to be ducked.” 


« Aye, aye, cried they, all with one 


« yoice, away with him, away with 


him; carry him to the ſtairs, and 
" duck him well.” 


But before they proceeded to the duck - 
ing diverſion, they turned out their pri- 
ſoner's pockets; in them they found a 
white and a coloured handkerchief, a 
purſe containing ſome guineas and 
flver, which ſhe was ready, ſhe ſaid, 
immediately to ſwear to. 

Singleton; finding every body againſt 
kim, deſired to be heard a moment; he 
then declared who he was, adding that 
he was going to ſee Mr. Hales, whoſe 
chambers were upon the ſecond floor ; 

11 that 
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that the woman ** accuſed him had 


attacked him, and inſiſted upon his giv- 
ing her a pint of wine. | 


She briſkly replied, © *Tis falſe— 
te this 1s a ſtale trick in order to get off. 
6. I will ſwear before any juſtice of 
<< the peace in the kindom that he took 
<« my purſe and handkerchief out of my 

pocket.“ 

Juſt as the majority of Singleton's 
inconſiderate enemies were going to 
make a deciſion in favour of his falſe 
accuſer, Mr. Hales, who had by this 
time heard the buſtle, though he had 
not the leaſt idea of Singleton's being 
concerned in it, deſcended, and as ſoon 
as he ſaw his hoſpitable entertainer ſo 
very ill treated, immediately took his 
part. Finding, however, that all he 
could ſay had little weight with the 
crowd, who were all on the ſide of his 

adverſary 
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adverſary, he came to her, and aſked 


her what ſum ſhe had in her purſe, as 
that alone would determine whether it 


was really her property or not. 


She pertly replied, that ſhe could 


not tell exactly, but fuppoſed there 


might be about ten guineas and ſome 


odd ſhillings. 


« 'The puric then, ſaid Hales, cannot 


e be yours.” (taking 1 it from the perſon 


who held it in his hand) He then 


aſked Singleton aloud, what the my 
contained ? 


He replied, © Five guineas, eleven 
« ſhillings, and afix-pence.” 


Hales then appealed to the crowd in 
this manner, Do you think now that 


< my friend, whom you have very falſely 
FEY <«: ſuſpected. 
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<« fuſpected of picking a pocket, could 
* have told the exact ſum which the 
„ purſe contained, and which he muſt 
cc have haſtily. ſnatched from his accuſer 
*in paſſing her on the ſtair-caſe, if it 
had not been his own property ?” 


On their anſwering in the negative, 
he emptied the purſe before them, ſhew- 
ed them that there were exactly five 
guineas, eleven ſhillings, and ſix-pence, 
and no more; and then told them, that 
he hoped they were convinced they had 
been miſtaken in ſuppoſing a gentleman, 
like his friend, could be guilty of 
ſuch an action; adding, that as they 
were now aſſured he was not, he hoped 
they would now ſee juſtice done to the 
infamous woman who had expoſed 
him to ſo much ſhame and danger. 


The 


The I. G . 3 
The mob, ever in extremes, inſtantly 
took the hint, ſhouted their applauſe, 
carried off the lady, and gave her a 
ſevere ducking. W 
Hales in the mean time conducted 
Singleton to his own apartment, and 
there congratulated him ypon his eſcape. 
Singleton thanked him in the warmeſt 
terms for his friendly interpoſi tion in 
his behalf, and declared he had greatly 
overpaid the few civillities he had 
been able to ſhew him at the Hall. 


Fiales at the ſame time condemned 
the inſolence of thoſe women, and the 
error in our Police in ſuffering them to 
infect our public ſtreets. 


Singleton concurred heartily with 
Mr. Hñales in all his ſpirited effuſions 
againſt the Police, but ſo largely ex- 

H 4 patiated 
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patiated upon the impudence of wo- 
men in general, that Hales, with a par- 
ticular friendlineſs, ventured to caution 


him not to be too liberal of his invec- 


tives in public, againſt a ſex who, tho? 
by no means, without faults, were alſo 
poſſeſt of many virtues which muſt be 
acknowledged; which he himſelf would 
ſurely allow, if he converſed with the 


moſt amiable among them, and who 


would be, moſt probably, defended at 
his expence : this was really the caſe 
at the coffee-houſe, continued Hales, 
* where we met—You was rather rudely 
« attacked for your violent averſion to 
women, and expoſed to the ridicule 
„of the whole room: and had I not 
e endeavoured to ſtem the tide of the 
„ gathering raillery, you would have 
« been almoſt overwhelmed by it: if 
then, concluded he, you cannot con- 
quer your antipathy to the fair ſex, 


* you had better ſuppreſs your reſent- 


* ment 


2 
— 
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ment againſt them in vublle, at leaſt: 
« as you. will by ſo proceeding, not 
only create a great deal more raillery,, 
« than you may. be able to. bear, but 
throw yourſelf, perhaps, into a ſitua- 
e tion from which you. may find it no- 
c eaſy matter to diſengage yourſelf.”?* 


Singleton who had been too long ae- 
cuſtomed to give a vent to his ſenti-- 
ments with the greateſt, freedom, could: 
not, by any means, reliſh-Hales's- ad- 
vice to curb them, though his admoni-- 
tions were ſo ſalutary. However,, a» 
that gentleman had really been very, 
{ſerviceable to him, he contented him- = 
ſelf with telling him that if. he knew - 
half the provocation he had met. with; 
he would not think him ſo very blame-- 
able as he imagined.. He then: took: 
his leave, after having. determined'not: 
to come in his. way again: if he could ; 
help- itz. and return to the country as; I 

Hz whom g 
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ſoon as poſſible, having heard nothing 
either from Mrs. Malpas or her brother 
ſince his arrival i in town. He. there- 
fore, told Bonfoy that he would go 


back again. 


— 


Bonfoy, who had been very vneaſy | 


ever ſince he left ſhire, upon ac- 
count of his being denied at Mr. Weſt's, 
very readily confented to re-company 
him; but he could not prevail on Re- 
vel to be of the party, who told him 


that the country was as diſmal in win- 
ter, as it was pleafant in ſummer : ad- 
ding every thing he could think of to 
keep his friend Wich Hig till ſpring: 


finding, however, that he could not 
ſucceed, he ſwore that neither of them 


ſhould go till they had been at the 
. 


f = 


Singleton, as uſual, objected to ſeeing | 
any more repreſentations of the faults 


— 


* Load 


and 
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and follies of women, which were, he 
ſaid, but too common in real life, and 
therefore, could afford no diverſion or 
improvement when expoſed upon the 
ſtage. Revel, however, would not be 


repultdlt; and, therefore, they went to 
the Chances. 5 


As Garrick played the principal part | 
in this looſe play, the houſe was full 
very ſoon: and they found it difficult 
to ee ſeats in the Pit. 


Bonfoy in the crowd, was ſeparated, 
from Singleton and Revel; the latter; 
happened to be placed near an old 
gentlewoman and her daughter: be- 
hind them fat four or five young. fel- 

| lows who came on purpoſe to amuſe 
themſelves, though at every body's ex- 
expence in the houſe. To heighten 
their amuſement, they foon Began to 
fay and do every thing they could think 


of 
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of to put the young lady out of coun- 
tenance; they were, indeed, ſo very 
offenſive that they made both ber and 
her mother exceedingly uneaſy. The 
latter applied to Singleton, and begged 
his protection for her and her daugh- 
ter. 


In anſwer to that application he re- 


plied that he never troubled himſelf 
about any woman. 


A very prudent reſolution, ſaid one 
of the above-mentioned young fellows. 
« I would to G—d, added he, winking. 
at his companion, I had been as dif- 
« creet.” 


«.You have ſuffered then, fir, by 
© that deceitful ſex,” anſwered, Single- 
don. 


2 


ob. 
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Oh! yes! replied he: I have ſuf- 
&* fered conſiderably both in my purſe 
% and my perſon: ſo much, indeed, 
<« have I ſuffered, that I think I have 
« a right to make repriſals When F 
meet, therefore, with a girl to my 
<« taſte, I look upon her as fair game, 


i ſeize her as lawful prey, and make 


« her atone for the miſchiefs I have 
received from others of her ſex.” 


And f£ bring greater evils upon 
„ your head? anſwered Singleton,— 
Now I, knowing that there is no 
* kind of ſafety in the ſlighteſt con- 


„ nection with women, ſhun them as. 


L would a peſtilential fever. 


« Umpht” cried: the young fellow - 


who had. ſpoken before — ſurveying 
Singleton's figure with a. critical atten» 


tion — © It is poſſible that you may 


Shave received a ſtill worſe diſorder 
Strom 
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« from them; for your body and brain 


appear diſtempered.“ 


To this Singleton made no reply, 
he only returned a look of indignation, 
and ſat with his back to them. They 
then went on ridiculing every thing 
that was either decent or ſerious til 
the play began. 


The play afforded them freſh matter 
for the continuance of their imperti- 
nence. FH 


The aggrieved lady again requeſted 
Singleton's aſſiſtance, He made no 
anſwer. She then aſſured him that 
ſhe only wanted him to aſſiſt her in 


getting out of the houſe with her mo- 
ther, as they were to have met com- 


pany there, Who had been, ſhe ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed, prevented from keeping mos 
appointment by the crowd. 


| ery pen 788ʃ | 
Singleton mas t Ril Glent, and his 
attention, indeed, was now ſo deeply 
engaged by the play, that he ſcarce _ | 
knew what was ſaid or done about 
him: he began to be quite imereſted 
in the buſineſs of the performance. | | 
He changed colour often, made many _— 
wry faces, and gave ſo many ſudden 
farts, that all who ſat near him con- 
cluded he was inſane; and none reckon- 
ed upon his inſanity more than the 
young fellows who had been ſo trou- 
bleſome to the lady s daughter, and 
who repeated their inſolence to her, 
on purpoſe to provoke her mother to 9 
endeavour to gain Singleton over to 
her ſide, that they might have an op- 
portunity of diverting themſelves with 
hun, by taking her from him: but 
they could not ſucceed. Singleton 


5 grew 
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grew more and more averſe to inter- 
meddling, and Revel, finding that the 
ladies began to be really diſtreſſed, 
offered his ſervice to defend them; 
his offers were gladly accepted: ſo 
young, and ſo able a protector, was by 
no means diſagreeable to thoſe who 
had made it neceffary for them to im 
plore the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers. 


While Revel was conducting his fair 
charge out of the houſe, one of theſe 
troubleſome young fellows joſtled him, 
purpoſely, to make him turn and de- 
fend himſelf; the reſt attacked Single- 
ton in a very brutal manner, in order 
to afford ſome diverſion, and call Re- 
vers attention from che lady. ' 


"ti at that moment Borifoy ads 
vancing towards them, and ſeeing his. 
friend in danger, flew to his aid, tho? 
it. coſt. him. dear: for while he was. 

keeping 
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keeping them off Singleton, he re- 
ceived ſome diſagreeable blows on his 
head, with a ſtick, which cauſed a flight 
contuſion, and obliged him to have a 
ſurgeon as ſoon as he got to his lodg- 
ings. He firſt, however, routed his 
adverſaries, after having riſked his own. 
life in preſerving Singleton from their 
attacks, 


i 
14 
[1 


— 


Bonfoy's very generous and noble 
behaviour to Singleton upon this occa- 
ſion, greatly increaſed the eſteem and 
affection which he had already felt for 
him, and he could hardly find words 
for the expreſſion of his gratitude. 


9 
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While Bonfoy was attending Single- 
ton home, Revel ſaw the ladies under 
his convoy ſafe to their lodgings.— 
There he was agreeably ſurprized with 
a ſight of Mrs. Monſon, who was aunt 
to the young lady ſo undeſervedly in- 

ſulted 
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ſulted that evening, and who had been 
of her party in the pit; but, ſeparated 


from her, had been obliged to go to 
another ** of the houſe. 


182 


When Mrs. ad Miſs Greville were 
a little recovered from their fright, Re- 


vel took his leave, ſaying that he would 


call the next day, with their permiſſions 
and aſk them how they did. 


The ladies having aſſured him that 
they ſhould be very glad to lee him, 
and again thanked him 
he had done them, he hurried to Bon- 
foy's lodgings. 


On his arrival at his friends apart- 


ments, he found him exceedingly dif- 


ordered; he alſo found Singleton ex- 
preſſing much anxiety on his account, 
and curſing the authors of the ue 
which he endured, 


the ſervice 


«2 hope 
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<] hope, ſaid Revel to Singleton, 


te you will not always lay the blame 
« upon the women; they have, cer- 
<« tainly, had 20 hand in ibis affair; 
<« men have been the only perpetrators 
of the injury which pag Charles has 
c received.” 


cc Yes, N replied Singleton, eagerly z 


but pray were not women the firſt 
* cauſes of it: would the men have 
e troubled themſelves in the leaſt about 
« us, if there had been no women in 
e the houſe. The women who fat by 


* me were as infamous, I ſuppoſe, in . 


<« their way, as thoſe young fellows 
80 could be in an other.“ 


Wa How extremely you wrong them, 
<« replied Revel; they are the ſiſter 
cc and niece of Mrs. Monſon, who was 
« one of the party in the coach which 
was overturned near the hall: the 

friend 
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« friend of Miſs Weſt, added he, with 
* a ſignificant look at e 


« Oh! are they Mrs. Monſon's re- 
* lations? cried Singleton: I ſhall not 
* then wonder at any thing they do— 
«* 1 think I have reaſon to remember 


« Mrs. e FTI a wanton piece 
« of fleſh.” — 


Hold your profane tongue, replied 
< Revel. Bonfoy will join with me 
in acquitting her of having any other 
10 defign than to ſecure to herſelf your 
«c protection, at a time when ſhe was in 
% ſuch great danget, as the thought, 
< from the fire.“ | 


« Aye, it was only as /he thought 
* Women are always thinking of what: 
q they ought not to think of.” 


« Wellf 
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 « Well! fay no more of them now, 
< anſwered Revel; leave ſnarling for 


* once, at leaſt, for certainly ſhe whom 


0] have juſt quitted is one of the love- 
« lieſt girls my eyes ever beheld.” 


“ So, you are taken in at laſt, then? 
<« {aid Singleton with an ironical ſmile— 
< but you will have enough of it by 
« and by; you wall ſurely live to re- 
„ pent of it. The man who gives 
« himſelf up to a woman needs no 
< other trouble: the ſex were ſent into 
<« the world to ſcourge us.“ 


« Pſhaw? prythee Singleton let us 
< drop. the ſubje,” ſaid Revel inter- 
rupting him 


„Aye, and the girl too by all 


means It is the beſt thing you can 


hy do,” 29 


Ic 


ws The Or. 


In this manner did Singleton jeer 
upon his young friends, but not till 
the ſurgeon had aſſured him, that Bon- 
foy was in no danger; though it might 
be a conſiderable time before he was 
c 


During the time of Bonfoy's con- 
finement, Singleton reſolved to ſhut 
himſelf up along with him This reſo- 
lution was exceedingly agreeable to 
Bonfoy, who received much pleaſure 
from his attachment to him, and al- 
ways treated him with a kind of com- 
paſſionate friendlineſs on account of 
thoſe ſingularities, which, as he ſaw 
. plainly he could not help, rendered 
him, in his opinion, a ſtill greater ob- 
ject of pity : and he behaved to him, 
in conſequence of that opinion, in ſo 
kind a manner, that he became * 
attached to him. 


Singleton 
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Singleton ſpent whole days with 


Bonfoy: ſometimes he read to him; 


frequently talked to him for hours 
together, and never appeared ſo col- 
lected and ſenſible as ſince this laſt ac- 
ciel... ea, | 


While Bonfoy was one day expreſſing 
to the juſtice the ſatisfaction he felt 
from his repeated civilities, the latter, 
with a moſt benevolent ſmile, which 
gave a particularly-pleaſing turn to his 


naturally fine features, ſaid “ Go, go 


* —YyOuU are a flatterer; I do not deſerve 


* ſo many praiſes: I am perſuaded that 
“ you have been, from your own great 


merit, accuſtomed to meet with kind- 
neſſes from many people.“ 


Not on account of my own me- 
< rit, replied Bonfoy; but for the good- 
< nels of others have had much reaſon . 

66 
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© to be grateful; and yet 1 can aſſure 5 


« you honeſtly, that though I have 
cc received very great favours, ſuch as 
C few people can boaſt of, none ever 
gave me fo much pleaſure as thoſe 
« which you have, from time to time, 
* conferred on me.“ 


Singleton bowed an acknowledge. 
ment, and Bonfoy continued 


* © You would not imagine, perhaps, 


« that I owe almoſt all I poſſeſs to the 


« oeneroity and benevolence of a wor- 


4 thy man, to whom I was once a 


* ſtranger, who was in no way related 
«to me, and who took me in naked, I 
« may ſay, and cloathed me; he did 
& more, he paid for my being taught 
«all that IJ at preſent know, and cer- 
* tainly the improvement of the mind 
is more for our preſent and future 
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< advantage than either the feeding of 
« the body or the cloathing of it. I 
„might have been warmly, though 
<« coarſely clad; I might have been 

* plentifully fed without having been 

properly taught to be grateful to my 
« benefactor — without having been 
taught that to give is more bleſſed 
« than to receive. But you are ſur- 


* priſed, ſir — continued Bonfoy — at 


this rhapſody — my gratitude wil 


<« ſometimes break forth, when I re- | 


© fle& on what I enjoy through the 
< liberality of my loſt friend.” · 


Here Singleton, though very far from 
being of a prying diſpoſition, could 
not reſiſt the deſire he had to hear Bon- 
foy explain what appeared to him, at 
that time, rather myſterious. He had 
looked upon his young friend as a man 
of family and fortune, though, indeed, 
he was only led to that ſuppoſition from 


Vor. II. 1 his 
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his carriage and conduct, from the 
commencement of his acquaintance with 
with him. He therefore threw out a 
hint which made Bonfoy conclude that 
ſome information, with regard to his 


affairs, would not be diſagreeable to 
to him, 


* My name, ſaid he, was not origi- 
% nally Bonfoy—my father I cannot re- 
* member, as my mother was a widow 
« from my earlieſt infancy—ſhe was 
A poſſeſſed of a very flender income, 
« which was but | juſt - ſufficient to 
_ « ſupply us with the common neceſlaries 
* of life. She put me to ſchool, how- 
te ever, in the village where ſhe lodged 
there I was foon diſtinguiſhed by 
% Mr. Bonfoy, a gentleman of a pretty 
te conſiderable fortune, very intimate 
<« with the maſter. He took me to his 

" re to n e days, and con- 
; ay * 2 
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4c tinuully gave me fruit, and money 
to buy ſuch trifles as pleaſed lads of 
« my age at that time. He engaged 
* my affections, indeed, ſo powerfully, 
< that whenever he neglected me, I be- 


came melancholy and full of anxiety 
* —when he took notice of me again 


« I expreſſed ſo much joy, that he at 
length told my mother, he would 
6c provide for me entirely, if ſhe would 
give her conſent. An offer ſo un- 
commonly generous, ſo greatly to A 
my advantage, my mother accepted A 
« with the warmeſt acknowledgements. 3 
« Accordingly, I was, by bis order, 
<< prepared for the univerſity, and ſent 
* to Cambridge, at his expence. There ; 
< I was left to purſue the ſtudies which A 
were moſt agreeable to me; he told 
„ me, indeed, when he placed me in 
<< the college he had fixed upon, not to 
„make ſtudy a toil, but a pleaſure, | 
and I ſhould have ſomething more 9 
+ I 2 « ta . 
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© to depend on for my ſubſiſtance than 
learning. I therefore applied with 
the greater aſſiduity, being left to act 
« as my humour directed, and made 
« what many people would have thought 
« a taſk, merely an amuſement.. By 
« this aſſiduity of mine 1 gave my 
s generous benefactor ſo much pleaſure 
< that he promiſed to make an alteration 
in his will, greatly to my advantage 
% but as he died ſuddenly, before he 
< had executed the intended change in 
„ my favour, he only left me two hun- 
e dred pounds a year. This income, 
« though far ſhort of what he had de 
© ſigned to leave me, was yet much 
© more than I could poſſibly have, with 
< any degree of reaſon, expected. In- 
« ſtead, therefore, of lamenting his 
not having left me any more, I only 
<< mourned. the loſs of ſo excellent a 
« friend, whoſe bounty had not only 
* made me independant, but had placed 


* It 
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* it in my power to render my mother's 
« ſituation more eaſy, and return the 
© care and tenderneſs ſhe had ever ſnewn 
« me; but ſhe enjoyed the little ad- 
« dition | was able to make to her in- 
e come ſcarce a twelvemonth. She ap- 
“ peared, indeed, to be in a decline from 
e the firſt remembrance I had of her 
« ſhe was ever oppreſſed with a deep 
© melancholy,” to the removal of which 
« all my little efforts and infant aſſidui- 
“ties were ineffectual; nor were the 
„arguments I made uſe of when I grew 
« up, and was more capable of rea- 
* ſoning with her, to raiſe her from that 
« ſtate of deſpair, more ſucceſsful, — 
1 * Dejefted, however, and unhappy as 
X « ſhe always ſeemed to be, ſhe was alſo. 


5 very dear to me, as ſhe ever treated 
7 me with the tendereſt affection. Of 
a courſe, when Floſt her, I bid adieu to 
7 every thing pleaſurable to me. Hen 
d death happening ſo ſoon after the de- 
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» eee 
« ceaſe of Mr. Bonfoy, who had given 
„ me his name, when he adopted me 
for his. ſon, with my mothers con- 
« ſent, afflicted. me exceedingly.” 


Here Singleton, in ſpight of his great 
regard for Bonfoy, and deſire to hear 


the remainder of the ſtory, could not 


help interrupting him. 


1 am afraid, ſaid he, that your 
© mother was too much like the reſt of 


« her perfidious ſex, and * falſe 
„ ſomewhere.” 


This oblique reflection on his mother's 
continence would have given Bonfoy a 
great deal of uneaſineſs, had he not 
conſidered that Singleton looked upon 
every woman in the world in the worſt 
light, and diſcovered failings which 
other men could not diſcern; theſe * 
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2 


the weakneſſes for which his friend was 


ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed, and rather to be 
deemed misfortunes than faults; he, 
therefore, took no natice of Singleton's 
obſervation, but proceeded in his nar- 
rative. When I had Ioſt my two beſt 
<« and deareft friends, I felt a void in 
e my heart that nothing could fill up. 
Every place where I had been uſed to 

e ſee them, and converſe with them, 
* brought them ſo ſtrongly to my me- 
* mory, and reminded. me ſo exceeding- | 


ey of the very great loſs T had ſuſtain- _ 


« ed by their deaths, that I could not 
bear to remain in the village in which 
4 had lived ſo much beloved by them. 
4e I, therefore, returned to college, but 
in ſo dejected a ſtate of mind, that I 


« was incapable of — he the leaſt 


4 effort to rouſe my 


„ 
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ried me to all public places, but intro- 


would by no means allow me to put 


myſelf upon a footing with thoſe who 
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At this time Revel, with whom I had 
been long upon the moſt ſociable foot- 
ing, ſeeing my depreſſion, kindly under- 
took to find out a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
amuſements that might drive the melan- 
choly ideas from my mind, with which 
it was filled: — but he ſoon diſcovered 
that the ſameneſs of my way of life in 
college rather increaſed than leſſened my 
dejection. In conſequence of this dif- 
covery, he infiſted-upon my going with 
him to London, where he not only car- 


duced. me to ſtill higher pleaſures, the 
pleaſures of ſociety with people of the 
firſt underſtanding and taſte: people, 
however, who were alſo in an exalted 
rank of life, and who lived in a ſtyle 
too expenſive for me, as my ſmall for- 
tune, though it was ſufficient to furniſh 
one with all the real comforts of life, 


Were 
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were willing to make me their com- 
panions. They did more; they were 
continually preſſing me to be upon their 
parties: at firſt, like a young man, L 
complied with this ſolicitation, and was. 
extremely well pleaſed with my faſhion- 
able connexions, bur I found, in.a ſhort 
time, and experienced with pleaſure, that E 
could be as happy in the more private 
and retired walks of life; happier, in- 
deed, in them, than in all the parade and. 
buſtle of the world. With theſe fen- 
timents, E determined! to quit London, 
and to make a tour through the plea- 
fanteſt counties of England, that I 
might have an opportunity of chũſing 
an agreeable ſituation, at once rural and 
xtired, yet not quite out of the reach of 
fociety. With this deſign I began my; 
Journey, which ended at the hall There I. 
was accompanied by Revel, when he 
had faid and done every thing he could 
o diſſuade me from a retirement, want- 
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ing to make me believe alſo that I 
ſhould be ſorry afterwards, in having, 
left the world : but he talked in vain. 
I had often heard, and I was ſoon con- 
vinced that when people give way to any 
pleaſure, it grows upon them, and they 
become, at length, ſo captivated by it 
that they are not capable of relinquiſh- 
ing what they had been accuſtomed to 
enjoy, for any continuance. I thought 
therefore, that no perſons ſhould indulge 
themſelves freely in pleaſures, the per- 
manence of which could not be with 
the leaſt degree of probabily aſcer- 
tained, and which could not be enjoyed 
at all indeed with convenience or diſ- 
cretion. Theſe were the motives which 
urged me to purchaſe the little cottage, 
as it appeared to be in the very ſituation 
I had wiſhed for: and its proximity to 
the ball was an additional inducement 
—my firſt CI with Mr. Single- 
| ton 
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ton made me deſirous of being but at a 
very ſmall diſtance from him. 


Singleton bowed, and his eyes ſpark-— 
led with his acknowledgments. 


“Had I known, added Bonfoy, that: 
«© my | ſettlings near yo, Sir, and my 
<« defire to fee you ſometimes as a viſitor: 
“could have been attended with the dil-- 
e 2preeable conſequences, with which it 
« has been attended,. I would on no. 
account have gryen way to the indul- 
„ oence of my inclination, however 
« ſtrong it might have been for the en 
« zoyment of your ſociety.” 


T Singleton thanked-Kim for the regard 
1 he expreſſed for Him, and aſſured him; 


T that it was reciprocal 3 adding, that. 
ST though Mrs. Malpas's conduct had been. 
1 doubly vexatious to him dn acount of, 


ö 2 Z . 
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his hatred to her miſchievous ſex, he 


would rather endure all her malice than 
haye been without the n.; of his 
young. friend. 


While the two friends were, in this. 
manner, exchanging their affectionate 
ſentiments, Hales ſent up his name, 
with the addition of Mr, Dormer's. 


| Bonfoy ordered the ſervant to ſhew 


| them into the parlour, and to tell them 
that he would wait 50 them imme 


diately. 

Hates very good naturedly congratu- 
hated him upon his recovery, and ſaid, 
he ſhould have called on him for that 


purpoſe alone, had. not. buſineſs brought 


him. My preſent buſineſs (continued 
« he) is to introduce this gentleman, 
« Mr. Dormer, to Mr. Singleton, as he 


Sead that he was at your lodgings.“ 


Mr. Dormer 
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Mr. Dormer was retained as council by 
Mrs. Malpas, but having accidentally: 
met Mr. Singleton at the coffee-houſe, 
and heard him pour out very ſevere in- 
vectives againſt the fair ſex—one of 
whom had rendered him truly miſerable 
— he was ſtruck with the ſimilarity of 
their ſentiments, aad immediately wiſhed 
to be acquainted with a perſon who ap- 
peared to think as be did, and finding, 
upon enquiry, that he was his client's 
antagoniſt, he inſtantly reſolved not to 
plead againſt him, but ta make a friend- 
mip with him, if poſſible. Seeing me 
again, at the ſame place, he enquired 
more particulars of me coneerning him, 1 
and in conſequence of my anſwers to his 
interrogations, intreated me to carry 
him directly to Mr. Singleton, deſiring | 
me at the ſame time, to aſſure him, that 
ke never would plead againſt him. 
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Such was: the introduction to the 
meeting between Mr. Dormer and Mr. 
Singleton: a meeting perfectly agreeable 
to them both, and they parted, mu- 
tually pleaſed with each other, repeate d- 
ly promiſing to ſee one another often. 


Revel was now a conſtant viſitor at 
Mrs. Greville's : Miſs Greville's perſon. . 
and benaviour being particularly attrac- 5 
tive in bis opinion. She was, indeed, 
a very amiable girl, mild, ſenſibly 
modeſt; her face, though it was not x 
regularly beautiful, was ſo expreſſive of 
her character, that. it could not fail of 
giving pleaiure to all who beheld it; ñ⁶k 
and it had fo powerful an effect upon | 
Revel, that it made him think the 
fitting down contented with one woman 
capable of rendering his home agreeable, 
might poſſibly be better than the ramb- 
ling after an hundred, unable to make 
him happy any where, In this age, in- 


deed, 
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deed, many woman, by their condeſcen- 
fions, greatly leſſen their influence over 
the men, there was neither an over-for- 
wardneſs, nor an over-reſerve in Emily 
Greville. She knew perfectly well how 
to keep up her own conſequence without 
lowering that of her admirer. Such a 
woman was naturally formed to pleaſe a 
man who had ſeen; and: converſed with: 
an. infinite variety, of wamen, without 
finding one ſo very agreeable in her 
perſon and her manners, ſo faultleſs in 
her conduct; as perfect as human crea- 
ture can be. As theſe were his ſen- 
timents, it was very natural for him to- 
ſuppoſe that he would frequently ſpeak 
of her in very high terms and in the 
phraſes ſhe deſerved, to Bonfoy, to 
whom he alſo gave hints that he thought 
his addreſſes to her might be acceptable. 


Theſe hints drew many Gghs frem i 
Bonfoy, as it made him feel. the almoſt Ml 
impoſbbility 
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impoſſibility of his ſueceſs, in the ſame 
manner with: Miſs Weſt. On aſking - 


Revel, if he had ever made enquiries: 


after that lady, he anſwered —** J have 

El have alſo made both Mrs. Gre- 
ville and her daughter ſenſible of the 
danger you have been in from the 
blow you received in taking your 
« friend's part laſt night at rhe play- 
houſe, and they diſcover much con- 
« cern : with regard to Miſs Welt, they 


only told me, in general, that ſhe was 
very well. However, Mr. Weſt and 


his family, are, IL know, in London: 
and Mrs. Malpas is with them — Mr. 


% Burton and Miſs Aſh are their con- 
< ſtant viſitors : it is. imagined that 


« there will be! a match between the two 
latter: an alliance Which Mr. W eſt 
« encourages, as it will prevent his ſon 
from gratifying an inclination which 
cannot be 3 to him ꝑpon 
« "any * accounts. Mr. Wet thinks 

Sthat 
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« that his ſon may expect a lady of 4 
« better family, and with- a larger for- 
« tune; and that he would not care 
+ who was in poſſeſſion of Miſs Aſh's 


e perſon, provided be bad e N of 
her heart.“ 5 


Bonſoy, though of -a very different 
way of thinking from young Weſt, and 
had the moſt humane diſpoſition ima- 
ginable, could not hear of theſe intended 
marriages without earneſtly wifting that 
he could increaſe the number of them 
with Miſs Weſt; but as there were no 
hopes of ſuch an event for him, his 
ipirits were much depreffed, and his de- 
jection retarded his recovery. A kind 
of nervous fever hung about him: it 
did not confine him to his chamber, but 
prevented his going abroad. 


Singleton, though not at all of 4 
lively temper, and at this time far from 
| being 
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being in a cheerful humour, exerted 

himſelf to entertain and amuſe his young 
friend, both by converſation, and read- 
ing to him. 


In theſe humane employments he was 
engaged, one day, when Mr. Dorn mer 
paid him a viſit. 


Mr. Dormer finding only Bonfoy with 
Singleton, whoſe placid countenance and 
mild demeanor had greatly pleaſed him, 
at the firſt fight of him, ſoon began ta 
give a vent to his averſion to the faith- 
leſs ſex, who had ruined his peace for 
ever. | | 


Singleton moſt cordially joined with 
Dormer in his invectives, and by ſo 
doing afforded him the greateſt ſatiſ- 
faction You then, fir, exclaimed he, 
have alſo been deceived by the woman 
Lon whom your ſoul doated?? _ .. 

G. L have 


1 have, replied he, with great 
« emotion I have ſuffered, it 15 incre- 
dible how much.” 3 


[< How I a with you q aid 
* Dormer—how cruelly mortitying is 
4 it to be refuſed 0M the woman we 
love?“ 


| © Refuſed?—cried Singleton, eagerly 
&« —refuſed ?—Starting from his chair, 
© while he clapped his hand to his fore- 
ee head, and appeared in a violent agony 
“f refuſed? I was not refuſed Oh 
© my God !—there — there But I 
« will not ſay any thing I cannot talk 
« of it—I cannot think of CIS: 
* tions: diſtract my — 1 

4e Well —replied Dormer, 8 

& people feel their ſorrows in a different 
manner — mine, I confeſs, incline me 
< to be communicative they force 


** 
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me to ſpeak, and to complain of the 


« cruel refuſal of my Letitia,” though 
„ ſo many years are paſt, ſince I ſaw 
* her lovely face.” 

At the articulation of the word 
Lætitia, Singleton, who after having 
violently rubbed his forehead, had juſt 


began to ſit ſilent, lifting up his eyes, 


which were red, and looked ready to 
ſtart out of their ſockets, haſtily ſaid, 
« You was alſo beloved by a Lætitia, 

< then ?—How. much, reaſon have J 
« to execrate that name How it re- 
1 * vives ideas never 0 de 55 * 


| Here Sala, relapſed into "his 
former reverie. 


- Doings £ ward in u liſtenintg 


attitude, was all attention to them 
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Ves, replied Dormer - yes Lætitia 
« Holdford was the name of the dear 
ce creature whom I adored—but I was 


ce neyer ſo happy as to find e be- 
« loved by her.” _ 


Here Singleton, rifing in the moſt 
violent agitation, exclaimed, « Leztitia 


2 * * 


| Bonfoy eagerly repeated the ſame 
name; then appearing ſorry for having 
mentioned it, hung down his head and 
was ſilent, 


« Ves—Lætitia Holdford—replied 


* Dormer— for ſo ſhe called herſelf, 


« and I have all the reaſon in the world 
to believe that was her real name. 
But did you know her, fir?” added 


he, with a particular earneſtneſs in 1 
voice and manner. e 


I knew 
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I knew one of that name, replied he, 
& which almoſt prevented him from 
te ſpeaking—however, fince we are ſome 
ec how unaccountably got upon this ſub- 
« ject, let me beſeech you to go on— 
« I will patiently liſten—I will endea- 
« your to be calm—yet why ſhould 1 
be otherwiſe than e a * 
js ĩt to me? 


Here he was till again, though to 
all appearance with great difficulty, 
ſtruggling with paſſions that ſeemed al- 
moſt ready to choak him ;—he denied 
them vent, however, and forced them 
down, - H | 52 10 


Fc. Why then, Wen Dormer, | 
<« who ſeemed as eager to relate the 
* cauſe of his uneaſineſs, as Singleton 
46, could be to hear it) about ſixteen 
« years ago, | had a violent fever 

8 © was 
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ce was delirious; upon my recovery 1 

« was ordered by my phyſicians to ſleep 
in the air: as my buſineſs, at that 
« time, would not permit me to go far 
e from London, I took lodgings at 
„ Kentiſh Town, on account of its 


e rural ſituation and the ſalubrity of 
e the air; but it would have been 
« better for me if I had remained in 
town; even in the midſt of the city, 
“during the time of a plague, I could 
not have ſuffered ſo much as I did, by 
lodging in the houſe with one of the 
<«< moſt deſirable creatures I ever met 
„with, who had taken an*apartment in 
the ſame houſe far herſelf and her 
“ ſon, a child about fix years old. 1 
« ſaw her firſt by accident, and thought 
J had never beheld fo pleaſing a 
figure I was ſtruck, I was charmed 
« at firſt ſight; but that you may not 
* call me too extrayagant, I will endea- 
< Your to give you a deſcription of her 
« perſon 
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<< perſon. Notwithſtanding the number 
<« of years paſt ſince I ſaw her, her 
„ reſemblance is ſtill freſh in my me- 
„ mory. She was neither tall or ſhort, 
there was an exact ſymmetry in her 
„form, and ſhe had, I think, the 
„ fineſt neck and boſom in the uni- 
66 ve 


Singleton, reaching forward in his 
chair, ſeemed to devour every ſyllable 
uttered by Dormer. 


3 RH Her complexion, continued he, 
C | < and, indeed, the whole texture of 
1 her ſkin was remarkably delicate; her 
3 * hair was of a bright cheſnut, and it 

> = « ſhaded her face in the moſt becoming 
Ke - * manner; her eyes were dark, but 
f < beamed ſo many beauties that there is 
s no doing juſtice to them; her noſe 

« was ſtrait; her ä of a bright 
vermilion 
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e yermillion, which encloſed an even 


ſet of pearly teeth, while a bewitching 
« dimple in her chin, a beauty but little 


found in many faces, agreeably diſ- 
5 tinguiſned hers, and compleated the 
< whole.” _ 


Here Singleton changed colour, and 


Bonfoy's eyes were upon the ſtretch, as 
if he wiſhed to ſee confirmed before him 
what an had juſt then heard... TY 


3 went on. This, gentle 


** men, was the perſon of Mrs. Hold- 
ford; but though you will both, I 


I believe, allow it was a lovely one, 


the beauties of her mind and the 
e charms of her converſation were ſar 
„ ſuperior to all her perſonal attractions. 

As I diſcovered all theſe various beau- 
ties, 1 determined to get them, if 
<< poſſible, into my own poſſeſſion, and 
«© fooliſhly flattered myſelf that becauſe 
You. II. K „ . 
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** /he had only a little to live upon, and 
Ia great deal, ſhe could not refuſe 
me I] therefore made a declaration 
* of my love, and offered her my hand 
and fortune. To my utter confuſion 
0 ſhe refuſed me, abſolutely. rejected 
eme, nor could all that I was able to 
$:fay to move her, change her cruel 
purpoſe it had not the leaſt effect 
* upon her. For ſome months I fol- 
<< lowed her, and ſtrove, by every art I 
«« was maſter of, to make an alteration in 
my favour—bur i in vain far from 
giving me hopes of ſucceſs, ſhebecame 
0 more cool and indifferent to me, I 
* thought, than ever. By this cutting 
behaviour of hers, I was ſo additionally 
« diſappointed and diſtreſſed, that the 
«intenſe agon es of my mind, in con- 
« ſequence of it, rapidly brought on a 
« fever—a diſtemper much more violent 
than that from which I had juſt re- 
Ec EN when I firſt ſaw her; and 
En "CO 


4 
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*- nothing could be done to afford me re. 


* lief, till ſhe, hearing of my ſituation, 


„ kindly came to viſit me. She not 
. only came to ſee me, but offered me 
< all the aſſiſtance in her power, and 
* was the tendereſt of nurſes to me, 
till ſhe ſaw I was out of danger. Upon 
< her taking leave of me a ſecond time, 
„ I told her again, that myſelf and all 
<T had in the world were at ber ſervice, 
adding, that if ſhe wiſhed to preſerve 


© my life, ſhe muſt conſent to my ſpend- 


ing it with her. She hefitated.— 
With impatience I repeated my pro- 
* teſtations of everlaſting love, and 
* urged her, if ſhe had the leaſt deſire 
< to ſave me, to ſay ſhe would be mine. 
After a ſecond paiife, ſhe bluſhingly 
« agreed to my requeſt, and threw me 


into an inexpreſſible extacy. At firſt 


—1 could hardly compoſe myſelf to 
think of any thing but the preſ nt 
* W moment; by degrees, 

K 2 oy * however, 


_ — 
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however, ſhe ſoothed my mind to a 
more peaceable enjoyment of the 
< raptures. I felt at that time, and a 


more quiet expectation: to that which 


<« was in reſerve for me. I recovered 
e my health, and began to prepare for 
„the happy hour which was to enſure 
her mine for ever, —One morning 
* ſhe came to me, and, after a very 
ce ſhort introduction, told me, that hav- 
ing well conſidered the conſequences 
e which muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the 
ec continuance of our attachment, ſhe 
« had determined to break it off. im- 
« mediately, and I could not by all 
« the arguments in my power to adopt, 
« turn her from her purpoſe. ——— 

« You may eaſily conceive, added 
«< Mr. Dormer,—you may much more 
« eaſily imagine than I can deſcribe 
ce what an effect this revolution had 
upon me, doating as I was, and be- 
lieving myſelf to be near the poſſeſ- 


a 


« ſion 


a 322 . 
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e fon of all that I held dear upon earth. 
« received the cruel determination, 
indeed with no kind of temperance— 
« ] behaved as | felt—like a diſtracted 
creature; the more I reflected upon 
« my Letitia's cruelty, and the ſeverity 
„of my diſappointment, the more ex- 
& travagant I became. I was abſo- 
« Jutely frantic—I accuſed her of a 
« breach of promiſe—I told her in 
te hopes of moving her. to recall her 
„ words—that ſhe was an arrant jilt, 
«and that nothing could be more in- 
famous than the behaviour by which 

© ſhe had reduced me from happineſs 

to miſery.” —She replied, with looks 
and accents which I ſhall never forget. 

Mes, I am infamous—I know 

« jt but too well; and for that very 

© reaſon, I will never injure any man 

« by ſuffering him to marry ſo un- 

„ deſerving a creature.” —— Here ſhe 

ſtopped and hung her head. Still more 
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alarmed, ſtill more diſtreſſed by this 
behaviour, I called upon her loudly 
to explain what ſhe meant: I will 
« explain my meaning, anſwered ſhe, 
in a few words. — My father was 
a clergyman in the Weſt of England, 
* where he reſided ſome years upon 
* a very ſmall living before I was born. 
He gave me the beſt education in 
„ his power; to bim, indeed, J am in- 
% debted for all the little knowledge 
J have; and had I followed the pre- 
ec t which he endeayoured to inſti] 

into my mind, I fhould nat have 
* been the thing 1 am, He died too 
« ſoan for my peace, and left me to 
the care of my mother, with the ſmall 
„ ſum which he had faved out of his 
„income, and which was barely a ſub- 
ſiſtence for us both. In ſuch a ſitua- 
© tjon, I thought of making an offer 
4 of myſelf to be a companion, or up- 
. #2 | per 


a 
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c per ſervant, to ſome lady of charac” 
«ter; and ſoon afterwards became ac 
« quainted with a gentleman who hac 
„a very large eftate, which lay a few 
« ſhort miles from the village where 
% my mother had taken an apartment; 
te ſhe died in a few months afterwards, 
and left, me to myſelf, and to the 
“ ſolicitations of my lover, who. had, 
indeed, behaved to me in a very 
te generous manner, I thought, by mak- 
ing the moſt honourable propoſals 
to me: offers ſo far beyond my ex- 
56 pectations, that I thought I could 
never be too grateful to him for 
% ſuch a diſtinction. To that grati- 
tude ( continued the weeping fair 
one) I owe all my preſent unhappi- 
neſs. I had no father, no mother, 
** no other relation to guard me from 
< my impending ruin, to check me 
when I ſeemed inclined to go be- 
* yond. the bounds which diſcretion 
. 1 K 4 | | * gte 
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* preſcribed. Thus left alone with- 
out a ſingle friend to warn me of 
my danger; with a dear, tender be- 
« loved man, for whom, I thought, 1 
„could not do too much; I fell a ſa- 
« crifice to bim who ſhould have been 
% my preſerver; yet who could not 
« with honour, with ſafety, give his 
name and fortune to a woman who 
had convinced him that ſhe was not 
capable of taking care of what ought 
to be dearer to her than any thing 
in life; her virtue and her reputa- 
„ tion. My lover told me ſo when 
* reminded him of his promiſe; he 
told me that he was grieved to death 
« at what was paſt; adding, that tho 
« he muſt for ever blame himſelf for 
« ſoliciting me to yield to his wiſhes, 
« that he never could think of marry- 
* ing a woman in whom he could place 
no confidence.“ With theſe words 
| * —thele Ns” words — he left 


© me 


” * — . | 
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me abruptly: he only ſtaid to ſay, 
that by not being able to reſiſt his 
« ſolicitations, I had undone * him 
« and myſelf.” 


Here Dorner pauſed a moment, be- 
ing too much affected to proceed; in 
fact, his attention was alſo called off 
to Singleton, who groaned, and even 
ſobbed aloud. Raiſing his eyes at laſt, 
all red with weeping, he juſt waved 
his hand for Dormer to go on— lle 
| proceeded in the following manner: 


When my lover had left me 
* (continued Mrs. Holdford) my mind 
was in a ſtate of the utmoſt confu- 
« fion, torn to pieces by contending 
* paſſions—I doated on my lover; 1. 
% adored him as much as I deſpiſed 
* mylelf; yet I reproached. him at the 
fame time, for having ſo warmly 
© ſolicited for what he could not but 
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r ſee JI was incapable of refuling, tho 
* my compliance would plunge me 
« into. perdition,—In conſequence of 
* more cool recollection, however, I 
e could not blame him for rejecting 
„me, when I had rendered myſelf ſo 
« unworthy of his eſteem. No man, 
« certainly, can. oblige a woman to 
« injure herſelf if ſhe is nat as willing 
« as he is; and is it natural for a man 
< to believe that a woman cannot be 
v truſted by bim when the has proved 
4 her inability to defend her own ho- 
*® nour?—With theſe ſentiments, then, 
« could I think of deſiring-any farther 
% connections with the man who had 
<« Joſt his regard for me, though his 
« affections, perhaps, were not imme- 
% diately alienated ? I determined, 
* therefore, to leave the place of my 
birth, as it only reminded me of 
* ſhame, and to fly, for ever, from a 
* man whom I had loved but e well; 
—_— ws = 66 whom 


- 
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«-qhom Ii found 1 ſhould, notwith” 
«ſtanding the impropriety of bis cn 
duct and my own, love to the laſt 
moment of. my life. — Accordingly: 
« removed to London as privately” 
<«-23 I could. There I ſoon found 
that my indiſcretion was known, and 
« it was attended with ſtill nibre diſ- 
agreable conſequences. In ſhort, ſir, 
at the end of nine months, I. was de- 
© ſtvered of the ſom of. whom you have 
taken ſo much notice. Soon after 
« his birth Ecame to this place for the 
Hake of the air and retirement. You 
Know the reſt of- my hiftory,. (con- 
*'tinued ſhe) and now let me intreat 
«yg conſider a moment, whether 
« am a proper woman for your wife: 
I perceive, and wich the greateſt ꝓlea 
ure, chat you have arTincere affec-- 
tion for me: an eſteem which I can- 
not return, becauſe I cannot love a: 
1 econd timo. To cure you, there- 


fore, 
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« fore, of an inclination which gives 
« you, I am very ſenſible, no ſmall 
60 uneaſineſs, I have expoſed, myſelf; 
„hoping you will, in conſequence of 
« my narrative ſo unfavourable to me 
<«< —relinquiſh me for ever; as no man 


4 in his ſenſes can love the woman 
<« whorſhe does not eſteem.” 


« Oh! it is moſt true it is moſt 
* true, (exclaimed Singleton, writhing 
« himſelf about in his chair in an ago- 
* ny) No man can with honour marry 
*. the woman whom he has ſeduced— 
and yet—but 1 cannot enter upon 
« the ſubject—I am allrar—I cannot 
00 talk—My brain is on fire—lI am al- 
« * diſtracted. “ 


2, 


bs, This caſe touches you then ?? ſaid 
Dormer. N 


e Touches 
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© Touches me? replied Singleton, 
« warmly, — It comes too home—it 
« tortures me, then, after a mo- 
mentary pauſe, during which he rolled 
his eyes, clapped his forehead — he 
ſtarted up, and cried —— © Did you 
« marry her after all?” 


« No, replied Dormer; ſhe never 
« would conſent; ſhe even withdrew 
e herſelf, ſecretly, from her lodgings, 
« and I never could hear of her again, 
though I ſpared neither coſt or pains 
eto find her out. All Ihave to deepen 
« the impreſſion of her image upon my 
memory is this little locket with her 
« hair, which 1 confeſs I ſtole from 
« her, as a precious relique from the 
* ſaint I adored; for ſurely (continued 
« he) notwithſtanding her firſt, her only 


é failing, ſhe was an w wo- 
40 man. A 


4 
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fore, of an inclination which gives 
« you, I am very ſenſible, no ſmall 
« uneaſineſs, I have expoſed, myſelf; 
« hoping you will, in conſequence of 
« my narrative ſo unfavourable to me 
% —relinquiſh me for ever; as no man 
ein his ſenſes can love the woman 
whom he * not e 


4 Oh! it is moſt true—it is moſt 
< true, (exclaimed Singleton, writhing 
„ himſelf about in his chair in an ago- 
« ny) No man can with honour marry 
* the woman whom he has ſeduced— 
« and yet—but 1 cannot enter upon 
« the jubjxt—1 am all- ear cannot 
« talk My brain is on fire—I am al- 
« moſt diſtracted.” 

4 This caſe touches you then?” ſaid, 
Dormer. 


„ Touches 
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© Touches me? replied Singleton, 


« warmly. — It comes too home—it 
« tortures me,” then, after a mo- 


mentary pauſe, during which he rolled 
his eyes, clapped his forehead — he 


ſtarted up, and cried Did you 
« marry her after all?” 


« No, replied Dormer; ſhe never 
« would conſent; ſhe even withdrew 
e herſelf, ſecretly, from her lodgings, 
% and I never could hear of her again, 
* though I ſpared neither coſt or pains 
eto find her out. All I have to deepen 
the impreſſion of her image upon my 
memory is this little locket with her 
« hair, which I confeſs I ſtole from 
« her, as a precious relique from the 
* ſaint I adored; for ſurely (continued 
« he) notwithſtanding her firſt, her only 


e failing, ſhe was an incomparable wo- 


« man. 


54 
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Here he produced a little f ivory bow 
from his pocket, from which he took. 
the above-mentioned _— and __ | 
it out to Singleton. dn 


Bonfoy, who had for et time e been 
all attention, haſtily catching at it, ex- 
claimed — This EE was my. AG 
* mother's,” . | ? 

& Your ANTY erica Sin letba 
ſtarting up, with a thouſand Afferent 
paſſions in his face“ 7 our mothir's # 
« Tf ſo- you are my ſon=Oh" my boy! 
„my boy Tes ob are the child 
NC my deareſt, my beſt. SI? 


Words are too weak to deſcribe the 
elle which followed this entirely un- 
expected diſod very. The father and 
ſon after having, for ſome time, looked 
at each other with the eyes of aſtonifh«, 
n and affection —ruſhed into each 
other's 
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other's arms, with equal rapidity, and 
appeared tranſported at-nature's having 
given a ſanction to 1 of their 
mutual ts {06 een 
Dormer ſtood behokling them with 
amazement, and declared that he ſhould: 
no longer execrate women; adding, 
that though he had ſuffered ſo much 
from the refuſal of Mrs. Holdford, Had. 
it not been for her noble reſolation, her 
ſon might never have known his father 
—< and I might never (continued he) 
* have ſhared the pleaſure of this farft 
interview: a felicity far exceeding all 
« the joys which it n 


 « woman to beſo.” 


_ Juſt as he > 
Revel and Hales entered the room. The 
former having overheard: the few laſt 
words, cried out— That's falſe, L am 
« ſure; there is no joy below equal to 
| the 


5 
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« the poſſeſſion of a fine woman: the 
« lovelieſt work of the creation; but, 1 


_ 4 ſappoſe theſe were the ſentiments of 


my friend Singleton, though. they pro- 
« ceeded from the lips of Mr. Dormer.” 


No (replied Singleton) (juſt re- 
covering from the agitations into 
« which he had been thrown) no— 
* have done railing againft a ſex that 
could not, without our concurrence, 


be culpable, though they are not, for 


« that reafon merely, altogether” inex- 
« cuſable, as they have it in their power 
* to: be angelic, by reſiſting our moſt 


4 violent ſolicitations to render them- 


« ſelves contemptible in the eyes of the 
« woxld, and in their own. Had my 


_ «« I #titia been eapable of refuſing com- 


« pliance with my preſſing intreaties, ſhe 
might now have been alive, and! 


La "INE have, with en — 
| | ILY en 
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« ble, acknowled her the mother of my 
« ſon my Charles —ſtraining Bonfoy to 
his boſom—yet I cannot forgive my- 
« ſelf for not perſiſting in trying to find 
out the poor, dear, unhappy object of 
« my paſſion, in order to make her all 
« the reparation in my power.” 


Fou would have married her then? 
** (cried Dormer haſtily, not regarding 


either Revel or Hales)—it you could 
** have married her?“ 


« Oh no ! (replied Singleton) there 

* are a thouſand reaſons Why a man 
„ ought never to 'marry a woman after 

_ « ſhe has parted with her virtue: in 
« the firſt place, he cannot, as Lztitia 
« juſtly informed you, repoſe any con- 
e fidence in her—in the ſecond, - were 
c ſhe to be ſo rewarded, how would 
&* women be encouraged to give way to 
4 their „ let them be ever ſo 
vicious 


— — 
- — 


— 
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vicious or depraved; but though a 
man is not to be defended for mar- 


a 10 rying his miſtreſs, however ſhe may 
« atone. for her paſt diſſolute conduct, 


% what muſt be be who abandons, his 
child to diſtreſs, nay beggary.—Had 
6 you not found a more than father, my 
4 ſon (continued he) addreſſing himſelf 


to Bonfoy, in your generous friend, 


« who left you his name as well as 


fortune, as if he had foreſeen you were 


* as much in want of me as well“ 


Here Singleton perceiving the two 
gentlemen who came in laſt look full of 
aſtoniſhment, preſented: Bonfoy to them 
as hisnewacknowledged fon: — ſeeing alſo 
that their wonder did not ſeem to abate, 
informed them " has __—_ an 
2 1 ny om 


3 moſt wa 3 
ba an o agreeable an event, and 
— 
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appeared to be particularly pleaſed to 
find that he had learned the cauſe of 
Singleton's ſtrange behaviour: a con- 
duct which he himſelf then endeavoured 
to excuſe, by declaring that the affection 
he had for the mother of his friend, 
would never let him enjoy a moment, 
after ſhe had yielded; adding, that 
though he could never bring himſelf to 
marry her, he could never be happy 
without her, and cenſuring her, fondly 
as he loved her, for firſt tempting him 
to perſuade her to conſent, and then 
complying with his wiſhes; thinking, 
that if he had been acquainted with a 
woman of a colder conſtitution, . he 
might have been happy, though he was, 
from that time, ſtrongly induced to 
believe all women looſe, becauſe' ſhe 
whom he had ſuppoſed to be as chaſte 
as veſtal, had fallen All this (con- 
e tinued he) with the uncertainty I was. 
Sin about my Lætitia's unhappy child, 

< greatly: 
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« preatly diſturbed me—1 thought it 
« was hard he ſhould ſuffer for the fail- 


_ * ings of his parents have never been 


« eaſy, from that time on bis account, 
as well as his mother's, nor have! 
ever ceaſed to condemn myſelf for 
having abandoned a helpleſs infant to 
« want and miſery—How tranſporting 
« then, is it, concluded he, to know 
« that I have ſuch a ſon : and that he 


* found a friend who was a parent to 
him when he ſtood in need of one.” 


Bonfoy looked delighted at the ſatis- 


faction which Singleton expreſſed on Bi. 


account, and faid, that he could pro- 
duce ſtill more authentic proofs of his 
being the ſon of Mrs. Holdford, as he 
had a great number of her letters, of 
which the hand-writing was, no doubt, 
well known to his father—According]y, 
ſtepping up to his bureau, he brought 
them down, 
Singleton 
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Singleton and Dormer (who had alſo 
correſponded with Lætitia) immediately 
recognized Mrs. Holdford's hand. The 
former dropped a tear in ſilent ſorrow, 
while he ran over the contents of ſome of 
the letters. As ſoon as he recovered 


himſelf, he deſired a lawyer might be 


ſent for immediately, that he might 
make a will in favour of his ſon, leſt 
ſome accident ſhould prevent hys deſign. 


When Bonfoy heard this requeſt, he 
very modeſtly intreated his father would 


not do. any thing to the prejudice of 
Mrs. Grace. 


66 Well thought of, my dear Banfoy, 
00 (aid Revel) who could no longer keep 
« in his cheerfulneſs, for ſhe will be ſuf- 


« ficiently unhappy in finding herſelf de- 
« prived of a lover,” 


Hales 


1 
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Hales joined the laugh, ſaying, that 


he was afraid no money would make her 


amends for the loſs of the man, if the 


lady was really {criouſly in love. 


No jeſting upon our aunt,” (cried 
Revel) ſeeing Bonfoy look grave, as if 
he thought that Singleton might be of- 
fended : but that gentleman had re- 


ceived ſo great an eaſe to his mind from 


the late | diſcovery , that all his former 
good humour returned, and he was no 


longer the ſhy, reſerved, woman-hater ; 


he became, on the contrary, quite open 
and communicative, and upon Dormer's 
preſenting the locket to him, telling him 


that he thought he had the beſt right to | 


It, he gave it to Bonfoy As it is my 
< own hair, Charles (ſaid he) you may 
< preſent it to your wife, if you prays 
2 when you get one,” 


Baonfoy 
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Bonfoy changed colour, and endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs ariſing ſigh. Revel 
burſt into a loud laugh I hope (faid 
he) that Mr. Dormer and every other 
« inamorato would not, for the furure, 
« be fo defirous of purloining trinkets 
from their miſtreſſes, as the hair of 
« any perſon, even that of a rival, might 
be of the ſame efficacy as the treſſes of 
2 the dear creature herſelf,” | 


"th det ſentiments he was as Joined by 
Hales, 5 * 


3 


Bonfoy, Ha Dad look att 
diſconcerted at their raillery, ſaid— 


**Tis a pity that the moſt pleaſing of 
all paſſions lays people ſo — 
« open to deu“ "is 


« It is becauſe ay will uke uit 
7 n ridiculous, | (replied Hate) 
_ © would 
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would they love like rational crea- 


<« tures, they might be bath happy and 
<< reſpectable.” 


Fe Reſpedtable n Revel, with 
« an arch laugh hat a formal epethit 
4 is that !—how cold how oppoſite 
to all the fire of ſentiment and ardour 
* of paſſion ! by 


„ Thin, on Abe 
<« have been filent, however, for you 


e will be certainly found guilty of 


« filching ſome amorous toy or oth 

« from your Helen, though it were 

* only an old * to nuzzle 1 in en 
n r M9 'F 


A bud NT fiir all. beet now 
convinced every individual that they 
were perfectly in humour with each 
other, and in peace with all mankind. 
1 Keep: them fo, Singleton's lawyer 


entered 


The Lon Mo 


entered the room, and told him, that 
he brought him agreeable news—< Mrs. 
e Malpas's attorney, added he, has 


„ juſt been with me, to let me know 


« that ſhe has put a ſtop to her proſe- 


« cution, at the deſire of Mr. Weſt, 


« who had perſuaded her to compromiſe 
matters.“ 


Singleton was not, at firſt, willing to 
liſten to any compoſitions, as he found 


himſelf highly injured, and Bonfoy was 
warmly. on his ſide of the queſtion; but 


the lawyer ſatisfied them by ſaying, that 
Mrs. Malpas, certain of looſing her 


cauſe, and aſhamed of what ſhe had 


done, would make any fabmiſſion Mr. 
Singleton and his friends ſhould think 
proper, provided every thing about the 
affair was to be dropped. 


Vol. II. L This 
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This was agreed to by Singleton, 
who ſettled all his fortune (a cou- 
ple of thouſands on Mrs. Grace, and 
a few other legacies excepted) to Bon- 


=... 


Bonfoy, after having made the moſt 
grateful acknowledgements to his fa- 
ther, added—*< I wiſh, ſir, to be under 
<« {till greater obligations to you, by re- 
e ceiving your permiſſion to uſe my 
<« endeavours to gain Mr, Weſt's con- 
« {ent to addreſs his daughter, 


This Singleton very readily granted, 
and informed him alſo. that when he had 
fo done, he muſt return to the Hall; 
telling his friends then preſent, at the 
ſame time, that their company would 
give him additional pleaſure. They 
alſo, with the greateſt alacrity, con- 
in ſented 


* 
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ſented to attend him in three or four 
days at fartheſt. 


During that time Bonfoy eaſily pre- 
vailed on Mr. Weſt, who had heard of 
| his being made heir to a large fortune, 
to give him leave to viſit his daughter 
as a lover, and he was received by Miſs 
| Welt with a glow of ſatisfaction. She 
then explained the cool reception he had 
met with on calling upon them when he 
left the cottage, informing him that it 
was entirely occaſioned by the prejudices 
with which Mrs. Malpas had filled the 
minds of her father and mother againſt 
him.—“ But they ſoon caught her out, 


« continued ſhe—they found her to 


have a very indifferent character.“ 


Bonfoy, now having nothing to ap- 
prehend from the malice of Mrs. Mal- 
Pas, toon ſound himſelf upon a tolera- 


. 4 ble 
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ble footing with the whole Weſt's fa- 
mily. 


Revel, in the mean time, could not 
ſucceed ſo well with Miſs Greville. 
She had heard of his connection with 
Mrs. Malpas, and though ſhe readily 
admitted what he ſaid with regard to a 
woman's making the firſt advances, ſhe 
declared that ſhe would never marry a 
a man who. had encouraged ſuch ad- 
dees. „ 


Revel replied, rather in a pet, «] 
am afraid, Madam, if that is. the caſe, 
you will never marry at all, as there 
e is hardly a man living who has not 
had ſuch an affair upon his hands at. 
« one time or other.” 


The anſwer was, If men are fo 
& licentious, then it is beſt to have 
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< no connections with them” She 
then made her curtſey.and retired; how- 
ever, before ſhe left the room, he told. 
her, © that if ſuch were her tendierte, 
ſhe muſt lead Apes her own way.“ — 
Tis better to lead than to be led, re- 


a plied ſhe, at any time.” With theſe: 
words ſhe walked away. 


Revel. now, for the firſt time in his 
life, began to wiſh that he had not 
been ſo free of his fayours among the. 
looſer part of the fair ſex, as he found 
that there were many valuable women 

to be met with, not aſhamed to -own. 
they deſpiſed him for his licentiouſneſs. 
—He was inexpreſſibly chagrined: he 
gnawed his nails with vexation, at ſee- 
ing every man of his acquaintance in 
a fair way to ſucceed with his favourite 
miſtreſs. 5 
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Mrs. Monſon, having juſt conſented 
to accept off Mr. Hales's hand, agreed 
to go down into Chefhire with Mr. 
Weſt and his family. Singleton, Bon- 
foy, and Dormer, ſet out at the ſame 
time, at their requeſt, for the hall. 


Revel would. not ſtay behind, re- 
jected as he was by Miſs Greville, who 
attended her aunt and mother upon the 
ſame party. They were all invited by 
Singleton to ſpend the firſt evening of 
their arrival in CH; at bis houſe. 


When they arrived dete Mrs. Grace 
met them in a great flutter of ſpirits. 
She declared that ſhe was glad to ſee 
ſo much* good company; but added, 
that ſhe was afraid ſhe had fomething 
to relate to her brother, which would 
greatly diſconcert him. 


„Wat 
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What is that, ſiſter; ſaid he with 

* more chearfulneſs than he had ſpoken. 
5 to her for ſome years 


«] don't well know how to ten you; 
< replied ſhe, before ſo many ſtrange- 
< viſitors.” 


«6 Oht ſaid he, I 2 J no beerers 
YA but what they all know.” | 


22 


* Why then, anſwered ſhe, our lat | 5 
< new houſe-maid, a pert huſſy, though 1 
<« ſhe was paralytie from the heart down- 
« wards before ſhe came here=(or' I = 
« ſhould never have hired her) has had 1 
the aſſurance to declare that ſne would 
„ ſwear a child to you as ſoon as you 
1 returned from London.“ | 


131 Ert 


3 Bud laugh” from the ebmpany, = 

andi a ſtill louder from Aike qutte — 

Konfbunded Mrs. Grace. 1 
K 24 Why 


1 
5 
i 
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«© Why brother, ſaid ſhe, you are- 


< amazingly altered ſure; is there any 
e jeſt in getting baſtards ? 


« Certainly, madam, replied Hales; 
* a wonderful deal of fun.” 


«© The beſt jeſt, my dear fiſter, ſaid ' 
Singleton, is, that I have got only one 
„Land here he is — I preſent him to 
you as my ſon and beir; as your nephew 
« —he has already made himſelf agree- 
able to you; therefore, you cannot 
< refuſe hini your affection; eſpecially, 
When you are informed that he has 
* deſired his good aunt may. be re- 
* membered handſomely in my will.“ 


Here Mrs. Grace, who did not per- 


fectly underſtand her brother, nor like 
to hear of his having an heir, replied 
I cannot tell what you mean; but if 


« you. really have a baftard after all, 
_ 1 wonder 
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J wonder how you came to be fo 


e ridiculous : I think it would be much 
more becoming in you to be aſhamed 
„of fuch ſcandalous doings, than to 
« brag of your baſtards; as if nobody 
«ever had any before—as if you was 
e the only man for them.“ 


A general laugh was produced by 
this ſpeech: when it ſubſided, Single- 


ton ſaid, with a very ſerious tone, 


*« I thought, ſiſter, that you had clearly 
© underſtood me. No man who has 


« a proper fenſe of things, will be 
% aſhamed of endeavouring to repair 


L a crime of which he has been guilty. 
„ have been tempted more, poſſibly, 
than any man ever was, to take ad- 
vantage of the tenderneſs of a wo- 
* man, whom I before intended to 
„make my wife, and who was | ren- 
« dered unhappy for many years, i 
con- 
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« conſequence of my refuſing to marry 
% her; yet as I have now diſcovered 
the ſon I had by her—a ſon deſerv- 
* ing of my utmoſt affection and eſ- 
* teem; no perſon, I think, ought to 
be in the leaſt offended with me for 
« endeayouring to atone for the injuries 
„ which /he received by acknowledg- 
ring and providing for bim. As I 
* have no wife or any children to take 
care of, I muſt ſurely be approved 
by every perſon of a liberal turn of 
* mind: ſuch perſons will, I hope, 
* make extenuating allowances for my 
<« paſt indiſcretions, as no man ever 
more fincerely repented of his follies, 
than I have of mine,” 


This ſpeech had all the effect in- 
tended and wiſhed for, upon Mrs. Grace 
and the reſt of the company. She con- 


* to receive Banzer as her nephew, 
and 
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alt not being of a deſpairing conſti- 
tution, conſoled herſelf with reflecting, 
that had he not been related to her, he 
would have been rather too young for 
her, and that Mr. Dormer, to whom 
ſhe immediately turned her eyes, might 
be a proper man. This laſt conſidera- 
tion, however, ſne kept to herſelf for 


that time, and welcomed the diſcovery 


of her nephew, and the arrival of her 
brother, with equal cordiality, with 


all the chearfulneſs imaginable. The 


whole company ſat down to ſupper in 


the higheſt good humour; moſt of 


them were very nearly arrived at the 
conſummation of their wiſhes, and the 
others endeavoured to enjoy the felicity 
of their friends; at leaſt, till ſome 
meaſures could be taken to ſecure their 


own. Every man preſent reſolved to 
_ avail himſelf of Singleton's paſt con- 


duct, thinking it both ungenerous and 


criminal 
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criminal to triumph over the weakneſs 
of a woman; and it was every female's 
opinion that he could not reaſonably 
expect a man to place an unlimited con- 
fidence in her, after having indiſcreetly 
convinced him that ſhe was incapable 
of preſerving her honour from viola- 
£100, 


